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Firty years have just transpired, since the day on which there assem- 
bled in London a goodly company of evangelical Christians of several 
denominations, to form ‘‘The Missionary Society.” These brethren 
did not come together simply for the sake of Christian Union ; but 
that, being united, they might advance the knowledge of Christ in the 
world : and they did not meet in vain. 

Their united prayers and counsels, their abounding zeal, liberality, 
and affection, produced upon the minds of myriads the happiest results ; 
and unquestionably that meeting may be regarded as an epoch in the 
history of evangelical ‘religion in our native land, and throughout the 
world. 

Nothing approaching to that movement in devout and elevated feel- 
ing, and in the combination of elements, supposed to be insuperably 
discordant, has since occurred in this country till the meeting held in 
Liverpool, in October, 1845, took place. We were happy in our last 
number, (pages 766—772,) to put our readers in possession of the 
preliminary measures which had been taken to convene this most 
memorable assembly, and it is now with admiration and thankfulness 
that we proceed to record something of its proceedings, and truly 
auspicious results. 

The first session of the Conference was held at noon on Wednesday, 
October Ist, in the theatre of the Medical Institution, Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, and there were assembled about two hundred ministers and 
other gentlemen connected with no less than seventeen different 
denominations. 


N. 8. VOL. IX. 51 
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The following table contains a pretty accurate analysis of the mem- 
bers of the Conference. 
EPISCOPALIANS. 


Church of England .........ceeeeecccceeeeeneee 15 
Church of Ireland .......ccccccccccccccscccccces 4 


—19 
PRESBYTERIANS. 
Church of Scotland .........ccseeeeccsececececs 2 
Free Church . . ccccccccccccccccccces | 1B 
United Secession Church . ccccccccccecccecee JG 
Origimal Secession 2 ..cccccccccscccccccscccccses 8 
Relief Synod . AERC 0R si cedconeccqcuces 8 
Reformed Presbyterians pulSeSs Seeccascasdecesoos: BE 
English Presbyterians .....0+.0e+seesececeeecees 18 


Irish Presbyterian Church.........seeeeeceecseeee 6 
Associate Synod of Ulster........sseeeeeeeeeeeeee 


—73 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Independents. . Kshde seed Sogeanbnccivcedecese — MA 
Baptists .. So ecccscseccesdeeseccsccoscccosse §61B 
Evangelicel Friends . cecccrccccccccccccccccccoces§ = ll 
—73 
METHODISTS, 
WRRGGRS 0 06.00 c0hs cccccccccccccccccccoccccce OF 
Wesleyan Association cccccceccecccccocccccccoce «66 
New Connexion...... coenccccccccecccccee | 4 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists Séecnssstecteconaes © 
47 
212 


John Henderson, Esq. of Glasgow, moved, and Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, Bart. seconded, that the Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham, 
be requested to take the chair. Mr. James addressed the conference 
in a very subdued and happy manner, and called upon the brethren to 
give themselves to united and continued devotions. 

The arrangements for this part of the proceedings were admirable. 
The forms of praise were selected from the old version, and the hymns 
of Watts and Wesley ; whilst the prayers were offered up to God, by 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth, (Episcopalian,) Dr. Symington, (Reformed 
Presbyterian,) Dr. Newton, (Wesleyan Methodist,) and Dr. Smyth, 
(Free Church.) It was truly remarked by Dr. Leifchild, both as to these 
and subsequent exercises of devotion, that in no instance could it be 
inferred from the tone, manner, or expression, of the respective suppli- 
cants, to what particular sections of the Christian church they belonged. 
Never were we present at such a season of devotion. The abundant 
confessions, the solemn, earnest intercessions, and the joyful thanks- 
givings, produced a tender, melting effect on most persons present. It 
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was indeed a Bochim, a place of weeping, and many realised, in all its 
fulness, “the joy of grief.” 

This was a salutary preperation for the business of the meeting, 
which was then commenced by the Rev. Dr. King, of Glasgow, who 
read a paper prepared by the requisitionists in Scotland, as follows. 


STATEMENT OF THE SCOTTISH DELEGATES IN RELATION 
TO CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PREPARED FOR THE PRELIMINARY MEETING TO BE HELD IN LIVERPOOL, 
ON Ist ocToBER, 1845. 


Tue Scotch Delegates are sensible that, in calling this meeting, they have in- 
curred a solemn responsibility. They might plead, in extenuation of their seeming 
le boldness, that they have not altogether volunteered the adventurous service—that 
they requested others to lead, and desired humbly to follow, and that they were 
ultimately induced to take the initiative, only because English and foreign Christians 
urged them to this step, and represented that, if Scotland did not begin the move- 
ment, it might be indefinitely deferred. 

Some may think that the aspect of our proceedings does not altogether justify the 
selection of our country as best adapted for the duty; and that unless we could 
have acted with more catholicity, from the outset, we should have wholly declined 
the undertaking. We shall not presume, in reply, to speak with confidence as to 
the wisdom of our conduct. It was plain to ourselves that the case was beset with 
many embarrassments, and that our measures, whatever course we might pursue, 
would be liable to misconstruction. Nothing but the importance of the object in 
view sustained us in confronting the delicacies and perplexities which intercepted 
us from its attainment. 

In reply, however, to such an objection, we may observe that a measure like the 
present requires friendly and confidential communings in its origination, for which 
all parties in a country can rarely be prepared—that the co-operation in this case 
has been comprehensive, and yet cordial to a remarkable degree—that the range of 
fellowship has been widened as soon as possible, and every desire to evince respect 
and save feeling, manifested—that the parties hitherto acting are only requisitionists, 
and this meeting itself only preliminary, and that the character of the entire scheme 
ye must be mainly decided by the basis proposed for the great conference in London. 

These remarks are mostly local in their reference; and although they were held 
satisfactory to the extent of their application, they could not of themselves justify 
the invitation we have given you. Suppose that Scotland were ever so unanimous 
in bringing you together, you might reasonably ask, For what intent have you sent 
for us? We proceed to give our answer: and we will be excused for stating our 
case, at some length, where so much depends upon the issue—not merely our 
justification, for that is a small matter, but the prosperity of religion in its highest 
interests. 

First of all, and above all, we desire those whom we address, and every section of 
religious society, to be impressed with the importance of Christian Union. It is 
not a figment, but a reality ; and the worth of the blessing cannot be over-estimated. 
There is much to admire in the social compact, by which all the individuals in a 
state become fellow-workers and fellow-helpers ; and elements, seemingly feeble 
when apart, become sublime and invincible in their collective strength. But this 
confederation—grand as it is, and precious as it is—is not to be compared to the 
unity of Christ’s church. There is such alliance here as human wisdom never sug- 
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gested, and human power never achieved. It subsists in the earth, but transcends 
all terrestrial restrictions, and finds no interruption to its maintenance in the stable 
mountains or flowing ocean—in climate, rank, government, languages, or lineage. 
It embraces the infant and the veteran, the barbarian and the philosopher, the 
servant and the master—all classes, all people, all epochs. It defeats the stroke of 
death and the dissolution of the grave; and, in defiance of both, constitutes the 
church above and the church beneath one whole family. If anything could break 
these sacred bonds, it would be the folly of Christians themselves—the criminal 
heedlessness with which they violate the claims of a common brotherhood. To see 
them mistrusting each other, aspersing each other, disowning each other, we might 
think every tie ruptured, and total disseverance incurred. But it cannot beso. The 
branches, while united to the vine, must be related to each other ; and, amid all the 
agitations and collisions of this tempestuous world, are still one whole—the many 
constituents of a single tree. 

At the same time, these alienations and conflicts are most unnatural among 
brethren. An essential unity should produce an effective unity ; and the absence of 
the one too frequently indicates the non-existence of both. To be in Christ is, no 
doubt, the first requisite; but how shall we draw consolation from this unseen pri- 
vilege, for the want of that very concord in which its existence should be displayed! 
No professing Christian can avowedly ridicule Christian union ; but there are not a 
few who disparage all attempts made to advance it. They hint that sameness of 
opinion cannot be forced—that combination, in being pushed, may peril independ- 
ence; and that, if each cherish in his own bosom true allegiance to Christ, and 
benevolence to his neighbour, he carries out a good principle to its utmost attain- 
able extension. All beyond this is doubted of, or scoffed at as extravagant and 
Utopian. 

But the word of God speaks a different language. It teaches. us that, if we 
sincerely seek, we shall certainly reach a perceptible agreement, and enjoins the 
acquisition of it as an imperative duty. “Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honour preferring one another.” (Rom. xii. 10.) “Be of the 
same mind one toward another.” (v. 16.) ‘Now the God of patience and con- 
solation grant you to be like-minded one toward another, according to Christ Jesus; 
that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the 
glory of God.” (Rom. xv. 5.) “ Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment.” (1 Cor. i. 10.) Citations like these might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, and it will not be found easy to peruse them with candour, and suppose 
them to be generally exemplified in the mutual bearing of Christians. There is 
verily a fault among us, that exhortations so explicit, solemn, and numerous, are so 
lightly evaded. 

Our Lord’s valedictory prayer has been often referred to in pleas for Christian 
unity, but not too often; and we beg once more to call attention to its instruc- 
tions. ‘“ Neither pray I for these alone,” said the divine Saviour, “ but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word; that they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” John xvii. 21, 22. These words 
plainly show that the unity prayed for was discoverable in its character ; it was such 
as the world might see, and could reasonably ascribe to God only. Such a complete 
and visible oneness of his people Jesus prayed for as a glorious consummation in 
itself. It supposes a flourishing condition of Christian graces, rendering compatible 
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their energy and harmony, and associates them, so to speak, into one mirror, by 
which an undivided Godhead is reflected. It was a prayer for the suppresion of 
error, of jealousies, of coldnesses, of unkindnesses : for that faith which worketh by 
love—for that perfection of love which casteth out fear—for that hope which points 
all holding it to heaven, and stamps on their present frame the identity of their 
future destination. 

Unity, then, is itself an end, an important end, an end worthy of the Redeemer’s 
intercession ; and if we simply united, and did nothing more, immense good would 
be accomplished. But if unity be in one view an end, it is in another light a means, 
and in this character, also, was interceded for by Jesus. It ranks with the instru- 
mentality of the world’s conversion. He speaks as if alone it would secure the 
result—* that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” The unity of Chris- 
tians is a persuasive spectacle. In its genuine exhibitions it has a disinterestedness, 
an elevation, a strength, a tenderness, most signally impressive. If these be the 
fruits of falsehood, how shall truth be known? If delusion can effect all this, what 
need is there to be illumined? Too rarely is the proof presented, and therefore is it 
undervalued. The unity of faction is substituted for it, and usurps its name to 
bring it into reproach. But whatever counterfeits may be devised, the reality is 
still Divine, and still convincing. Let parties meet to crucify partisanship, in calling 
upon the name of the Lord Jesus; to own each other, and pray together, and 
prosecute in common their common duty; and immediately there is an evidence for 
the Gospel furnished, which its enemies themselves recognise and fear. That re- 
nunciation of self, that realisation of God, that breathing of heaven, that dedication 
of life to Him that died for us, and absorption of all aims in the advancement of his 
glory,—these are traits which cannot appear and not impress—they elicit, even 
from the natural conscience, the ejaculations, “ The finger of God is there;” “behold 
what God hath wrought.” 

At the same time, we may not suppose that our Lord portrays a mere spectacle of 
unity as sufficing for the world’s conversion. He designs a unity of action, as well 
as of exhibition, and contemplates that might of beneficence to which concord is 
indispensable. Did he pray, then, for an impossibility? In that solemn address to 
the Father, did he tantalise us with visions which cannot become facts? Instead of 
starting difficulties, and multiplying objections, and finding flaws in steps already 
taken to bring about the issue, it is surely more becoming to credit implicitly the 
faithful and true Witness, and devote ourselves, in humble reliance on his power, to 
seek earnestly and unremittingly the fulfilment of his aspirations. 

But has a visible unity ever been tried and witnessed on an extensive scale, or is 
it wholly unproved and speculative? Some speak as if it were a recent dream, 
antagonist to all fact, or rested, at the best, on a doubtful interpretation of promises, 
while discountenanced by the clear and uniform voice of history. Such impressions 
are not correct. The Reformation was a European work, and it is amazing to think 
how reformers, raised up for the crisis, in ways so different, and belonging to 
countries so remote and dissimilar, should have reached so much identity of senti- 
ment and aim, and contributed so largely, in the providence of God, to advance the 
glorious cause, not only each in his own land, but throughout a common Christen- 
dom. If we revert to the apostolic age, a still more striking and authoritative 
example is presented. An apostle having averred that God is not the author of 
confusion but of peace, could then add in illustration and in proof, “as in all 
churches of the saints.” 

These remarks are general in their nature. They respect the duty of union as 
binding on the Christian church in all periods of its history. But every age has its 
characteristic and more pressing obligations, and our own day seems very specially 
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to demand the union of Christians. Indeed, the call to unite has proceeded from 
many quarters—from America, from the Continent, and from Britain ; and all these 
appeals agree in attesting the felt necessity that prompts them. To what shall we 
trace, then, this unwonted and growing demand from the strongholds of truth for 
confederation among its friends ? 

First—To the prevalence of Popery. 

A sectarian antipathy to Roman Catholics is not to be encouraged, but deprecated 
and crucified. Towards the bers of that ¢ nion we are bound to manifest 
a kind and benevolent spirit; and a different procedure, without injuring them, 
would defeat its object, and recoil upon ourselves. But the more we cherish good- 
will to the worshippers, the more we should lament their errors, and the more 
earnestly desire their conversion to better views. Instead of witnessing, however, 
the downfall of the Papal system, we see the confirmation of its power and the 
extension of its conquests. 

If Popery were improving, the issue would be less calamitous. Many hoped, in 
opposition, as we believe, to the delineations of Scripture, that it would change its 
character—that it would insensibly advance with the progress of time, and 
ameliorate its nature, though its name should be retained. This pleasing anticipation 
has been disappointed. Its rites have lost nothing of their grossness, and its doc- 
trines nothing of their heresy. Thousands, and hundreds of thousands, still throng 
from every quarter to the exhibitions of its fabled relics; the public roads, and the 
scenery of nature, are strewed with its images, before which a benighted populace 
bend in ignorant homage ; its proclamations are displayed in conspicuous lecalities, 
protfering the pardon of sin on condition of observing human inventions. And, if 
we turn to its creed, we have only to read the effusions of the papal press, even in 
such a country as France, in order to see that Roman Catholicism is assuming more 
and more the complexion of Maryism, or an impious worship of the holy virgin; so 
that, instead of reverting to scriptural tenets and usages, Popery is rather degenerat- 
ing, and is becoming every way more assimilated to pagan superstitions. 

Some thought that, if Popery did not improve with the times, it would lose 
ground and fall into contempt. But neither is this prognostication realised. Never 
were the anti-christian hierarchy more assiduous, and, we may add, that never was 
their assiduity crowned with more success. In all quarters of the globe the emis- 
saries of Rome push their proselytism, and everywhere boast the number of their 
converts. Such localities as seemed the safest, are yielding to their assaults. ° 
Strasburgh, a town once about as Protestant as Glasgow or Liverpool, is now more 
than half Papal. In Geneva, the Roman Catholic citizens, whether by immigration 
or conversion, threaten to become a majority; and, being invested with political 
rights, may soon establish their religion in the metropolis of Calvinism. 

Our letter of invitation makes mention of Puseyism in alliance with Popery. Lest 
any should construe the reference into a denominational attack, we think it proper 
to say that nothing was further from our views and intentions. We honour the 
godly in the Church of England, and we look within its pale for most effective 
champions against the errors in question. We rejoice to see clergymen and private 
Christians of that communion in attendance on this conference. But if we forbore 
to condemn certain forms of Papal error because they had crept into one more than 
into another of our communions, while the professed views of us all equally re- 
pudiated them, there is reason to fear that we would be charged with time-serving 
and partiality—with a hatred of error only in adverse ranks—and would be re- 
minded of the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself.” May God enable us to display 
all affection and kindness towards one another; and, at the same time, a united and 
uncompromising fidelity to the interests of his truth! 
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No step in the march of Popery has caused more disquietude to religious society 
than the recent grant to Maynooth College. Many have defended or excused it, on 
the ground that the institution was already endowed, and since the work was in 
hand, it were better well done than ill done. It should be remembered, however, 
that Maynooth College is a theological seminary, that the doctrines of Popery are 
there professedly communicated to its future priesthood; and if Popery be anti- 
scriptural, what is meant by having error well taught? The meaning comes to be, 
that the clergy in the first instance, and through them the community, are to be 
efficiently deluded. And what security is there that the design of the college shall 
be, in any respect, better fulfilled? The legislature has exacted none—the grant is 
conferred without restriction or condition, and the independence of civil control, 
denied to the Church of Scotland, has been extended to the Church of Rome. All 

the change is, that the college has more money, better secured; but if Papal 

establishments have failed to enlighten the world, it has not been for want of en- 

dowments. They have been the repositories of riches; and the season of their most 
accumulated wealth has been the darkest of their history. ! 

The aspect, however, of the Maynooth Grant, which has been felt most threaten- 
ing, is its relative character as part of a system. If the Roman Catholic college 
should be endowed, why not the Roman Catholic church? No argument can be 
urged for the one, inapplicable to the other. But our legislators have not left us to 
infer their intentions. The leading members on both cides of politics, and in both 
houses of parliament, have admitted, more or less unequivocally, the legitimacy of 
the conclusion : a majority of our representatives seem prepared to support the 
ministry in carrying out their policy to its full extent; and between us and such a 
consummation there appears little left but that scattered and ineffective disapproval 
of society, which has been already discomfited and trampled under foot. It is of 
7 high consequence that we come to a thorough understanding on this subject, and 
ascertain how far we can associate without an atom of compromise in meeting the 
exigency. The way to accomplish this is not to slur over difficulties, and turn the 
back on delicacies, but to tell frankly all our mind, and determine, by full, unshrink- 
ing explanation, the extent of our agreement. Why should we fear to do so? None 
of us harbours a sentiment of intentional unkindness towards another of us, or 
towards any man. We seek each other’s good; we seek the good of our country; 
we seek the good of all ranks and classes; and surely our differences may be looked 
at and talked over, when they all centre on this single question of beneficence—By 
what attainable method shall most good be accomplished ? 

Many disapprove, on principle, of all state endowments for religious purposes. 
They think that the energies of the church are never brought out adequately, till she 
is thrown on her own resources, both for support and extension. They think that all 
such grants are made on servile conditions, expressed or understood; and that 
whatever may be their intention, their inevitable tendency is to bring religion into 
bondage. They hold that religion is too holy for secular interference; that the 
voluntary maintenance of Christian worship is a Divine institution; and that 
sovereigns honour Christ most when they cast their crowns before him, and submis- 
sively adore, on the same footing with their subjects. This opinion may be thought 
to be mistaken : if it be candidly considered, it will not be charged with malevolence. 
Of course, all holding such views are opposed to the endowment of the Catholic 
church, as of all churches whatever. Many, again, hold it as a sacred and a 
scriptural principle, that nations as such, and magistrates in their official character, 
should promote the truth, and that the ruler of a Christian land cannot employ more 
nobly his seals of office, than by impressing all their sanction and all their influence 
on the record which God has given of his Son. It is their persuasion that the 
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resources of a nation, so freely expended on armies and navies, and all their instru- 
ments of death, may be fitly engaged in the service of the Prince of Peace, and may 
be expended without being wasted in proclaiming to perishing men the words of 
eternal life. Surely such views may be cherished in the spirit of a sincere philan- 
thropy, and no ends sought by them but the good of the church and the honour of 
its Lord. 

Were we summoned to decide between these views, we would not be at one in 
our decision, and if the endowment of the Roman Catholic church proceeded on 
either of the principles thus stated, it might bring us into benevolent, but certainly 
not harmonious and united action. But the endowment of Popery is not based on 
one or other of these footings ; it is advocated on grounds equally repugnant to the 
last as to the first, We are told now that the state is no judge of religion, and yet 
is the patron of religion, and that, taking sects as it finds them, it must endow them 
indiscriminately. The principle of the proceeding is to overlook all principle, and 
to largess religious bodies by the standard of the almanack. With all that deference 
for our rulers which our holy religion requires us to display, sympathising with the 
difficulties of their arduous position, and giving them credit for honest desire to 
advance, by their measures, the prosperity of the empire, we would entreat them to 
consider the consequences of such legislation. Is Deism to be endowed, and 
Brahminism, and Buddhism? Why not? They cannot be excluded, and other 
faiths cherished, but on the principle of selection which our legislators have dis- 
owned ; and if they are really to share in the spoil, we would put it to any rational 
and intelligent mind, whether such patronage of religion can be acceptable to a God 
of truth and holiness? Take another view of the case. Rulers have nothing so 
much to dread as irreligion. All moralists, heathen as well as Christian, have united 
in this averment, that religious principle is indispensable to civil order, and that a 
community not fearing God would little regard man. But religious conduct hangs 
on religious belief. A Christian guards his actions because he respects his convic- 
tions. Suppress, then, this deference for soundness of views—cause a man to 
support indifferently any system of religion and its opposite, and reconcile his mind 
to the morality of the exaction; and how can rulers depend longer on his re- 
ligious conscientiousness ? The individual has been constrained to support the right 
and the wrong, where duty to God was concerned—can rulers re-establish the dis- 
tinction in that man’s mind, when it is needed for themselves ? 

What, then, is putting our legislature on a course, of which these are the matured 
developements? The desire to compose strifes, to conciliate parties, by doing them 
a favour. All this may look very well politically ; but churches, knowing their 
accountability to God, have seriously to consider whether, even approving of state 
support in principle, they can accept it on such terms, and deliberately consent to 
be paid into quiescence? The English Delegates will express their own views, but 
the Delegates from Scotland are clear and united in the conviction, that if the Papal 
church be endowed under the conciliatory scheme of indiscriminate endowments, 
the best friends of Establishments will be the most concerned to renounce tem- 
poralities entailing such consequences. 

This subject has detained us longer than we desired, but there is none of greater 
importance, and we were anxious to state our views upon it fully, that difficulties 
might be removed, and a pathway indicated to vigorous co-operation. No doubt the 
endowment of Popery in Ireland is in some views a political measure, but it has also 
its religious aspects: relatively to the world it is a local question, but a general 
association may direct its attention to particular localities. Were we to avow 
opposition to Popery, and stand by and say nothing, while it was endowed in 
Ireland, our procedure might appear to many anomalous, and be liable perhaps to 
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misinterpretation. But while we have expressed these as our views, we are very 
far from thrusting them on the Conference, or presuming to dictate, in this or any 
other case, its plan of operation. j 

The facts hitherto mentioned with regard to Popery are all discouraging in their 
character. Others are not wanting of a cheering description. The standard of 
revolt from Roman domination has been reared in Germany. The word of God, 
distributed by his servants, and countenanced by his blessing, is working wonders in 
France; and there, if we mistake not, the great battle is to be fought of the next 
Reformation. Some checks have been administered to Roman proselytism at home, 
and satisfactory evidences have been afforded that the British people are not yet 
prepared to abandon their Protestant profession. All this shows that despondency 
is groundless, and that we have only to be true to our cause in order to become 
formidable to its adversaries. 

Secondly. There is a call for union at present against the inroads of infidelity. 
Superstition and unbelief are opposite extremes, but here, as often, extremes meet. 
The Popery of France introduced the scepticism which deluged it with blood. 
Human intelligence will be ever rebelling against contradictory dogmas and 
ridiculous mummeries ; and if Christianity be seen only in such forms, it will be 
rejected altogether. Jn our day a gross and vengeful atheism is industriously pro- 
pagated among the working classes. Its societies are organised, its emissaries are 
busy, and its tracts circulate in thousands through shops, warehouses, and manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Thirdly. The condition of the heathen world calls for united exertion in extend- 
ing the Gospel. We know that all ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord, and that the work shall be accomplished by the instrumentality of Christ’s 
people. -But they will never achieve it individually, or by conflicting bands. If the 
distinction of tribes remain, we must yet march as one spiritual Israel, to take 
possession of the land of promise. 

Fourthly. The loudest call for union arises from the condition of Protestant 
churches themselves. In too many instances their doctrine is corrupted, their 
discipline relaxed, and the flame of a once fervent piety well nigh extinguished. 
They are strong to destroy each other, but in the view of enemies they are distrac- 
tion and weakness. The Protestant churches of the Continent are generally 
Unitarian and inanimate, and persons devotionally inclined have joined the Roman 
Catholic communion, on the simple ground that Popery was a religion, where Pro- 
testantism was none. Have we not all reason to deplore our short-comings and 
backslidings, and the low state of devotional feeling in our several denominations ? 
“O Lord, the great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and mercy to them that 
love him, and to them that keep his commandments, we have sinned, and have 
committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have rebelled, even by departing 
from thy precepts and from thy judgments. Neither have we hearkened unto thy 
servants the prophets which spake in thy name to our kings, our princes, and our 
fathers, and to all the people of the land. O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto 
thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at this day.” 

These, then, are reasons for uniting. But who are to unite? What are the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the uniting parties? It is indispensable that we give a reply, or 
the world would not not give us credit for union at all; and we might really bring 
elements together the most heterogeneous and conflicting. At the same time it is 
not necessary that our explanation of common principles have all the fulness, pre- 
cision, and authority of a confession of faith. It will suffice if we notice a few 
cardinal truths in a simple and unofficial manner, such as—that the holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament exhibit the inspired will of God for our direction, 
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and are the only rule of faith and practice—that man was made perfect ; but, 
having fallen from his first estate, has become, by nature and practice, sinful, guilty, 
and miserable ; and that he is utterly incompetent of himself to satisfy the justice 
of God, or to regenerate his own heart ;—that when we were thus the children of 
wrath, and the heirs of destruction, Jesus, the Son of God, the second Person of the 
blessed Trinity, in manifestation of the love of the Father, and in fulfilment of a Divine 
appointment, took upon him our nature, and by his holy life and sacrificial death 
fulfilled the law on behalf of sinners, as the true and only Mediator between God 
and man, and is now exalted the alone Head of his church, and of all things in 
subordination to its interests ;—that man is justified by faith without works, through 
the righteousness of Christ alone, and that all are equally invited and warranted to 
believe on him for salvation ;—that the Holy Spirit, the third Person of the blessed 
Trinity, is the author of our regeneration and sanctification; and that, while he 
works in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure, we are not therefore 
excused from personal diligence, but all the more bound to work out our own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling ;—that, as every one has to answer for himself, every 
one is hound to examine for himself, “ to search the Scriptures whether these 
things be so—to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good,” and that this 
right of private judgment is sacred and inalienable; that Christ has established a 
church on the earth, distinct from the kingdoms of this world, and has appointed 
the holy ministry to dispense its ordinances, and has promised his blessing to give 
them success. 

Supposing, then, such facts to call for union, and these or such principles to be a 
basis of union, the question arises, For what are we to unite? What desirable 
objects can we concur in accomplishing ? 

We would first answer negatively, that, . 

We do not propose to petition the legislature or hold any communications with 
government. 

If the proposed Conference in London should take place, its members would 
belong to different countries, and in some of these such means of action would be 
unsuitable. They might create difference of opinion here, arouse political preju- 
dices, inimical to reflection, and too much divert attention from those practical 
measures which we are mainly solicitous to prosecute. It is not meant that we are 
never to view truth in its civil bearings, or that we are to abstain in all cases from 
saying what the community should do in regard to public questions ; but that in all 
our measures we propose to address the people, and them alone. If any are afraid 
of our movement, they are afraid of themselves, for we direct our appeal to their 
own understandings, consciences, and hearts. 

What then is be done? We think it of importance— 

First, To procure and diffuse information respecting the state of religion in dif- 
ferent countries. 

Under this head we would contemplate, not merely or chiefly missionary intelli- 
gence, properly so called, but information respecting the constitution and vast 
efforts of Jesuitism, as well as the condition of communities where no missionaries 
are labouring—the sufferings inflicted on individuals, as in the case of Dr. Kalley, 
for conscience’ sake, and the impediments interposed to the introduction and progress 
of the Gospel. On all such subjects great ignorance prevails, and want of know- 
ledge causes want of interest. Important facts find their way into columns of news- 
papers, long after they have occurred, and when it is too late to modify their 
character and influence. If Christendom is to become the theatre of united action, 
and every nation and province is to seek the benefit of every other, then accurate 
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information must be generally disseminated, and many must go to and fro that 
knowledge may be increased. 

We propose— 

Secondly, To strengthen the hands of good men who, in adverse positions, are 
labouring to advance the cause of God, and are seeking the attainment of the end by 
the use of means of which all evangelical Christians must approve. We would have 
it especially in view to bring the truth of Christ before the minds of Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. The system of colportage, or distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
by persons of good intelligence and approved Christian character, is one of the sim- 
plest forms of beneficent exertion, has been signally useful in several countries of 
the Continent, and presents no barrier to the concentration of our forces. The same 
may be said of the circulation of tracts, under judicious superintendence. Of late 
much has been done to improve education, by the simple expedient of selling superior 
school books, on moderate terms: a work like this might surely receive our united 
sanction and encouragement. Many kindred enterprises of philanthropy might be 
mentioned, but these may suffice as an example. Difficulties will present themselves 
in aiding Christian effort on the Continent from the jealousy of the governments, 
and the enthralled state of the churches, but all such embarrassments call only for 
caution, and not for inaction. 

We propose— 

Thirdly, The enlightening of the public mind by lectures and publications as to 
the truth and importance of those facts which give occasion to our union, and the 
solemn obligation devolving on all churches to seek their own growth in grace, and 
to withstand, though it should be by great efforts and sacrifices, a legalised diffusion 
of deadly error. 

It would be easy to multiply proposals, but we forbear. It is enough if we have 
indicated a course of action highly important in itself, and admitting of comprehen- 
sive alliance in giving it effect. We are deeply persuaded that our measures, to be 
successful, must be prosecuted in a spirit of profound humiliation for past sins, and 
an earnest desire, in dependence on God’s blessing, to promote true devotion in our 
own hearts, and throughout our various denominations. 

We only remark, in conclusion, on the solemn interest of this occasion. It is 
easy to foresee that critical discussion is before us, and that there will be need for 
much self-denial, and mueh mutual forbearance. But the end is worthy of all the 
Christian temper and conduct we can display on its behalf. If we fail, the failure 
will be very calamitous. The opponents of evangelical religion will glory—the pro- 
gress of demoralising systems and measures will be accelerated, and all future 
attempts at union will be fearfully discouraged. If we succeed, our success will be 
very joyful. What the good and great of bygone ages panted for and attained not, 
will be our happy portion. We shall see the good of Israel, and peace upon Zion. 
The advancing tide of error will be arrested, the reign of truth will be hastened, and 
many a dying saint will recognise in the tidings of our amity, an answer to prayer, 
and a presage of heaven. And now may the “God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, make us perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in us that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The Rev. John Jordan, M.A., vicar of Enstone, Oxfordshire, then 
moved, and the Rev. J. Blackburn of London, seconded :—‘‘ That the 
subject of Christian union, practically considered, be taken into dis- 
cussion at the evening sitting of the Conference,” which was carried. 
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The appointment of Secretaries was then considered, and the 
Rev. A. 8. Thelwall, (Episcopalian,) Rev. W. Chalmers, (Presbyterian,) 
Rev. G. Osborn, (Wesleyan,) Rev. W. Bevan, (Independent,) and Dr. 
Steane, (Baptist,) were requested to act as the scribes of the assembly. 
This arrangement closed the first session. 

The szeconp sgssion commenced at five o’clock, p. m., when Dr. 
Raffles was called to the chair, and the Rev. R. W. Kyle, of Dublin, 
prayed. 

The Rev. George Osborn called the roll of the members of the Con- 
ference, which brought on a conversation respecting the manner in 
which it had been convened, and on the supposed neglect of some 
evangelical communities. It was therefore moved, and unanimously 
carried :— 


“ That the omission of the names of members of any evangelical communities who 
may not have been included in the invitations to this Conference, arose entirely from 
inadvertence, which this Conference regrets, and desires that invitations may be 
issued to the ministers of those communities, as far as practicable, forthwith.” 


Before the Conference proceeded to the subject of the evening, it 
was felt that special prayer should be offered for Divine aid, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel led the devotions of the assembly. 
The discussion of the subject of Christian union was then opened by 
Dr. Leifchild, and followed by Dr. Young, Perth; Mr. James, Birming- 
ham; Dr. Wardlaw, Glasgow; Mr. Kirkpatrick, Dublin; Mr. Bickersteth, 
Watton; Mr. Blackburn, Pentonville; Mr. Thelwall, London; Mr. 
Russell, Greenwich ; and Dr. Vaughan, Manchester. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Bickersteth made some most 
Christian concessions respecting the deportment which had been mani- 
fested towards dissenting brethren by members of the Church of 
England. He was immediately followed by Mr. Blackburn, who fully 
responded to the admissions of Mr. Bickersteth, as to the conduct of 
Dissenters towards their brethren of the Church, and entreated that a 
resolution might be passed recording the judgment of the Conference 
respecting the temper in which religious journals ought to be conducted. 

On Thursday morning, the rH1Kp session assembled, when the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth was called to the chair, and Dr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, led the devotions of the meeting. Mr. James Hamilton, of 
London, renewed the discussion, and was followed by Mr. Jordan, 
Enstone; Dr. Cox, Hackney; Dr. John Brown, Edinburgh; Mr. Kyle, 
Dublin; Mr. Begg, Edinburgh; Sir C. E. Smith; Mr. A. Wells, London; 
Mr. James, Birmingham; Dr. Henry, Letterkenny; Dr. Newton, Man- 
chester ; Dr. Candlish, Edinburgh ; and Mr. Sherman, London. 

This session was characterised by the manly, yet tender and Chris- 
tian address of Dr. Cox, who claimed entire freedom of sentiment and 
action, or, in other words, union without compromise. Dr. J. Brown, 
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of Edinburgh, having sustained this sentiment, it was met in a most 
generous spirit by Mr. Baptist Noel, who in an elaborate and very 
eloquent speech, discussed that and other points, and succeeded in 
dissipating the suspicions of many minds on that delicate topic. 

A large committee was then appointed to prepare the business for 
the future sessions of the Conference; and to afford it time, the 
meeting adjourned till half-past seven, p. m. 

The rourtu sgssion met at the appointed hour, when Dr. Newton was 
called to preside, and Mr. Wallace, of Londonderry, engaged in prayer. 

Dr. Candlish brought up the first report from the committee, sug- 
gesting that a future meeting shall be convened for the promotion of 
Christian union, and containing those doctrines which must be held 
and maintained by those who shall be invited thereto. 

On the motion that it be received and adopted, the Conference was 
addressed by the Rev. J. T. Brown, D. Ferguson, R. Newstead, 
J. Blackburn, W. Bunting, Dr. Wardlaw, J. M‘Crie, — Prior, Dr. Smith, 
J. H. Hinton, Dr. Hoby, Dr. Henry, J. Jordan, J. Burns, Dr. Alder, 
W. Chalmers, A. D. Campbell, R. Eckett, J. Sherman, and Messrs. J. 
Howard and Bridges. 

When the resolution was put, it was carried unanimously, and Dr. 
Raffles proposed that an immediate thanksgiving be offered to 
Almighty God, for the unanimity with which the report had been 
received and adopted. The Doxology was then sung with unusual 
emotion and delight. Dr. Leifchild having congratulated the Con- 
ference upon their happy union of sentiment, some routine business 
was forwarded, and the meeting adjourned. 

The rirrH session commenced on Friday morning, at ten o'clock. 
The Rev. William Innes, of Edinburgh, was chosen to preside, and the 
Rev. J. Blackburn engaged in prayer. 

The further reports of the Committee were brought up and adopted; 
but as we wish to present the series of the resolutions entire at the 
close of this narrative, those that were adopted at this sitting are 
deferred. Letters of apology for unavoidable absence were presented 
to the meeting from the Rev. Jacob Stanley, President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, Rev. Dr. Bunting, Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Hill, Moderator of the Church of Scotland, Rev. Carr John 
Glynn, and Sir Andrew Agnew. 

The sixru, AND CONCLUDING sEssioN, was held on Friday evening, 
October 3rd, when Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, was called to the 
chair, and the Rev. Dr. Massie, of Manchester, prayed. The series of 
general resolutions was continued, and finally adopted. On moving 
and seconding the resolution numbered III., Messrs. Bickersteth and 
Blackburn renewed the observations of a previous meeting respecting 
a better spirit in controversy, and on the necessity of mortifying the 
tendency which disputants feel to outstiip the limits of kindness and 
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charity. This motion was sustained by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, 
who frankly confessed the faults of which he too had been guilty 
in controversy, and expressed a similar resolution with Mr. Blackburn ; 
and then turning to an old antagonist, who was in the chair, he added, 
**It gives me peculiar satisfaction to say this, sir, on the present oc- 
casion, and especially when I have the pleasure of addressing yourself, 
Dr. Brown, as chairman of our assembly.” The effect of this graceful 
allusion to former feuds was quite electrical. Dr. Brown, though in the 
chair, claimed permission to reply. He said, notwithstanding their 
differences, he had always respected and loved Dr. Cunningham, but 
now he should respect and love him more than ever! 

Thus, in answer to prayer, were old wounds bound up, former 
jealousies and resentments were overcome, and the misgivings and 
the fears of many were acknowledged to be the offspring of unbelief. 
After the first day’s sittings, all marks of denominational separation 
were obliterated, and mutual confidence and affection were displayed. 
Surely never did strangers so soon appear to be at home and at ease 
with each other; they felt their relationship as members of the 
**household of faith,” and “perfect love cast out fear’ from every 
bosom. We believe that this conference will never be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to experience its solemn, sacred influence ; 
and we doubt not but its members received a baptism of the Spirit, 
which will fit them to carry forward that most necessary and blessed 
work to which they have pledged themselves. 

Besides the general resolutions intended for the public, with which 
we shall close this article, there were some special votes relating to the 
Conference itself, which require to be noticed. 

Sir C. E. Smith moved, Rev. Mr. Campbell seconded— 


“That this Conference, while it refrains from adopting as its own, the address 
submitted to it at its first sitting by the brethren from Scotland, or pronouncing any 
opinion on the matters contained in it, records its thanks to those friends, for the 
kindly spirit which pervades, and the ability which marks that document; and 
especially to the Rev. Dr. King, by whom it understands that paper was chiefly 
drawn up.” 


Carried unanimously. 

Rev. Dr. King acknowledged the vote. 

T. Perceval Bunting, Esq., moved; Rev. J. Hamilton seconded ; 
Rey. Dr. Smith, John Howard, Esq., Rev. Dr. Urwick, Rev. George 
Osborn, supported, — 

“ That this Conference cannot conclude its sittings without expressing its sense of 
the obligation under which the Christian churches within these lands have been 
laid, by the services of John Henderson, Esq., of Park, Glasgow; both as it respects 
the arrangements for convening this Conference, and his munificence in assisting to 
provide the funds necessary to defray its expenses.” 


Carried unanimously. 
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The chairman presented the thanks of the Conference to John Hen- 
derson, Esq., who acknowledged the vote which had been passed. 
Rev. A. S. Thelwall moved; and Rev. F. West seconded :— 


“That the thanks of this Conference are due to the Rev. Dr. Crichton, convener, 
to the committee of arrangement, and to the Christian ladies in Liverpool, for their 
efficient services and hospitality.”* 

Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Crichton acknowledged the vote. 
Rev. C. M. Birrell moved ; Robert Bickersteth, Esq., seconded :— 


“That the cordial thanks of this Conference be presented to the Rev. A. S. Thel- 
wall, Rev. Dr. Steane, Rev. W. Chalmers, Rev. G. Osborn, and Rev. W. Bevan, for 
their constant and efficient services in connexion with its business.” 


Carried unanimously. 
Acknowledged by Rev. A. S. Thelwall, and Rev. W. Bevan. 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan moved; Sir C. E. Smith seconded :-— 


“That the cordial thanks of the Conference are due, and are hereby presented, to 
those reverend fathers who have successively occupied the chair at its sessions.” 


Sir C. E. Smith put the resolution to the meeting, which was carried 
unanimously. 

It was acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. Brown, Rev. W. Innes, 
Rev. Dr. Raffles. 

The solemn and delightful meetings were then closed by singing the 
favourite hymn of Cennick’s, 


“ Bless’d be the dear uniting love,” &c. 


And the venerable Dr. Brown pronounced the benediction. 


RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 


It was moved by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, M.A., Rector of Watton, 
Herts; seconded by Rev. Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D., of Liverpool ; 
and supported by Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., of Manchester :— 


I. “That the Conference now assembled on the important subject of extended 
Christian union, after lengthened engagements of devotion and discussion, in which 
the happiest tokens of the Divine favour have been sensibly experienced, offer to the 
brethren in Scotland, by whom they were invited to assemble, most cordial thanks 
and congratulations.” 


The Rev. R. W. Kyle, curate of Donnybrook, Ireland, moved; the 
Rev. J. Tod Brown, of the Church of Scotland, seconded; the Rev. 





* It is due to the churches in Liverpool to record, that with truly Christian 
kindness they provided hospitalities for all the members of the Conference, and a 
handsome dinner each day during its sittings in the school-rooms of the Rev. 
Mr. Lister’s chapel.—Ep. 
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J. 8. Taylor, of the Relief Synod, Glasgow, and Alexander Camp- 
bell, Esq., Monzie, supported:— — 


II. “ That, as the Conference rejoice in the substantial agreement which exists 
among the people of God, so they are deeply impressed with a sense of the import- 
ance of exhibiting and carrying out that agreement ; believing, as they do, that the 
alienation of Christians from one another, on account of lesser differences, has been 
one of the greatest evils in the church of Christ, and one main hinderance to the 
progress of the Gospel; and that the aspect of affairs, in a religious view, both at 
home and abroad, is such as to present the strongest motive to union and co- 
operation.” 


The Rev. Edward Bickersteth moved; the Rev. John Blackburn, 
Pentonville, Independent, seconded; and the Rev.W. Cunningham, D.D., 
Edinburgh, Free Church, sustained :— 


III. “ That this meeting desires to express its humiliation before God and his 
church, for all the divisions of the Christian church, and especially for everything 
which we ourselves may have aforetime spoken, in theological and ecclesiastical 
discussions, contrary to speaking the truth in love; and would earnestly and affec- 
tionately recommend to each other, in our own conduct, and particularly in our 
use of the press, carefully to abstain from, and to put away, all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, with all malice; and in things in which 
we may yet differ from each other, still to seek to be kind, tender-hearted, forbear- 
ing one another in love, forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath 
forgiven us; in everything seeking to be followers of God as dear children, and to 
walk in love, as Christ also has loved us.” 


James 8. Blackwood, Esq., LL.D., Dublin, Established Church of 
Ireland, moved ; the Rev. David Young, D.D., Perth, United Secession 
Church, seconded ; and the Rev. R. Newstead, Leeds, Wesleyan Methodist, 
and Rev. A. M. Rogerson, Dorvell, Reformed Presbyterian, sustained : 


IV. “ That, as the Christian union, which this Conference desires to promote, can 
only be attained through the blessed energy of the Holy Spirit, the Conference 
unanimously recommends the members present, and absent brethren, to make this 
matter the subject of simultaneous weekly petition at the throne of grace, in their 
closets and families; and suggests the forenoon of Monday as the time for that 


purpose.” 


Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., Bedwell Park, Herts, Independent, 
moved; the Rev. James Begg, Edinburgh, Free Church, seconded ; and 
the Rev. James Hamilton, London, English Presbyterian, supported :— 


V. “ That the Conference records with delight, and heartfelt thanksgiving to God, 
that, after the most frank and unreserved expression of their sentiments, by brethren 
of various denominations present, there has been found, not only a general and warm 
desire for extended Christian union, but ample ground of common truth, on a cordial 
belief in which the assembled brethren could themselves unite, for many important 
objects, and also invite the adhesion of all evangelical Christians; so that, cheered 
by these auspicious commencements, the Conference would go forward with its great 
object, depending on continued help from the Divine Head of the church; and now 
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determines that a more extensive meeting shall be convened in London, in the 
summer of next year, to which Christians from various parts of the world shall be 
invited.” 


The Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A., London, Baptist, moved ; and 
William Boulton, Esq., Manchester, Evangelical Friend, seconded :— 


VI. “That the Conference, postponing the preparation of a full and formal docu- 
ment on the subject, deem it sufficient for the present to intimate that the parties 
who shall be invited to the future meeting, shall be such persons as hold and main- 
tain what are usually understood to be evangelical views in regard to such important 
matters of doctrine as the following, viz. :— 

“1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 

“2. The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of persons therein. 

“3. The utter depravity of human nature, in consequence of the fall. 

“4, The incarnation of the Son of God, and his work of atonement for sinners of 
mankind. 

“5. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

“6. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the 
sinner. 

“7. The right and the duty of private judgment in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. 

“8. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the authority and per- 
petuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s supper.” 


Rev. John Jordan, M.A., Vicar of Enstone, Oxfordshire, moved ; 
Rev. Robert Buchanan, D.D., Glasgow, Free Church, seconded; and 
John Henderson, Esq., Glasgow, United Secession; Rev. J. W. 
Massie, D.D., Manchester, Independent; Thomas Farmer, Esq., 
London, Wesleyan Methodist; Rev. John Brown, D.D., Edinburgh, 
United Secession ; Rev. J. A. James, Birmingham, Independent; and 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, London, Baptist, sustained :— 


VII. “ That it be recommended to the future meeting, in connexion with the pro- 
motion of Christian union, that they form an institution, whose name shall be THe 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.” 


Rev. James Sherman, London, Independent, moved; Rev. Henry 
Wallace, Londonderry, Irish Presbyterian, seconded; and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Edwards, Bala, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, supported :— 


VIII. “ That in the prosecution of the present attempt, the Conference are clearly 
and unanimously of opinion, that no compromise of their own views, or sanction 
of those of others, on the points on which they differ, ought to be either required 
or expected on the part of any one who concurs in it; but that all should be held 
as free as before, to maintain and advocate their views, with all due forbearance and 
brotherly love. Further, that any union or alliance to be formed, should be under- 
stood to be an alliance of individual Christians, and not of denominations or branches 
of the church; and the design of this alliance shall be to exhibit, as far as prac- 
ticable, the essential unity of the church of Christ, and at the same time to cherish 
and manifest, in its various branches, the spirit of brotherly love—to open and 
maintain, by correspondence and otherwise, fraternal intercourse between all parts 
of the Christian world,—and, by the press, and by such scriptural means as, in the 
N. 8. VOL, Ix. 5.L 
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progress of this alliance, may be deemed expedient, to resist not only the efforts of 
Popery, but every form of superstition and infidelity, and to promote our common 
Protestant faith in our own and other countries.” 


Rev. George Osborn, Liverpool, Wesleyan Methodist, moved ; and 
Rev. Josiah Russell, Greenwich, Baptist, seconded :— 


IX. “ That the practical suggestions which have been made in the course of the 
meetings of the Conference, be remitted to the committee; with special instructions 
to take them into their deliberate consideration, particularly at the aggregate 
meetings, appointed to be held in January and April, and mature them, as far as 
practicable, and report upon them to the meeting to be held in June.” 


The Rev. R. 8S. Candlish, D.D., Edinburgh, Free Church, moved ; 
Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., Glasgow, Independent, seconded; and 
Rev. A. D. Campbell, M.A., incumbent of Trinity Church, Aylesbury ; 
Rev. Jabez Burns, Paddington, General Baptist; Rev. James Begg, 
Edinburgh, Free Church ; Rev. W. Henry, D.D., Letterkenny, Reformed 
Presbyterian; Rev. J. M‘Lean, Wesleyan Methodist; and James 


Bridges, Esq., Edinburgh, Free Church, supported :— 


X. “That, in the judgment of this Conference, one of the most important objects 
which the contemplated alliance ought to have in view, is, the promotion of sound 
views on the subject of the sanctity of the Lord’s-day, as well as the better prac- 
tical observance of that day, and the removal of hinderances and obstacles to its 
observance.” 


Rev. R. Alder, D.D., London, Wesleyan Methodist, moved ; Sir John 
Bickerton Williams, LL.D., the Hall, Wem, Independent, seconded ; 
and the Rev. Professor M‘Crie, Edinburgh, Original Secession, and the 
Rev. J. Hoby, D.D., London, Baptist, sustained : 


XI. “That a provisional committee, in four divisions, be appointed from among 
the members present at this Conference. The first division to sit in London, with 
power to act for foreign countries, and for the Midland and Southern counties of 
England; second to sit in Liverpool, with power to act for the Northern counties 
and Wales ; the third to sit in Glasgow, and act for Scotland; the fourth in Dublin, 
with power to act for Ireland. 

“That this committee have power to add to its members, from among those 
Christian friends who may, from time to time, signify their adhesion to the objects 
of the present Conference, and their readiness to join the proposed alliance. 

“That it be an instruction to the committee to hold an aggregate meeting of the 
four divisions in Liverpool, in the month of January, and at Birmingham, in the 
month of April, next ensuing; and that the aggregate meetings be authorised and 
empowered to make all necessary arrangements and intimations connected with the 
proposed meeting in London, in June, 1846. 

“That the London division of the committee shall have power to convene an 
aggregate meeting at their discretion. 

“ That the several divisions of the committee shall interchange their minutes after 
each meeting. 

“ That it shall be an instruction to the proyisional committee to use their best 
efforts, by holding meetings, and by all other suitable means, to awaken attention to 
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the subject of Christian union; to explain the objects, and, as far as possible, to 
diffuse the spirit of the present Conference in their several localities. 

“That this committee have power to originate local committees on the same 
principle.” 


The London section of the general committee have already as- 
sembled, and are taking vigorous preparatory steps, in order to a 
complete organisation. An association, of which it is probable that 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., will be treasurer ; Sir Curling Eardley Smith, 
chairman; and the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rev. James Hamilton, 
the Rev. Drs. Bunting, Leifchild, and Steane, the secretaries, cannot 
fail, with the Divine blessing on its object, to succeed. Let it share in 
the prayers of the churches! 





SELF-DEVOTEMENT IN THE BELIEVER, TO THE WELFARE 
OF OTHERS, PRACTICABLE, INCUMBENT, AND REASON- 
- ABLE. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that the followers of Christ are the only 
persons who have ever felt bound to propagate religion ; or to propagate 
it at any cost, at every risk. The Deist usually is very easy; unbelief 
has no apostles prompted by deep compassion, no martyrs, no sacrifices 
to record. Paganism, whether of Egypt, or Persia, or Babylon, of 
Greece or Rome, is without its self-denying preachers or mission- 
aries. If men could only be brought to present their gifts, the 
priesthood was content. The friends of one deity admitted other 
deities to be among the gods; no man thought of inquiring whether 
any existing system was false and its votaries deluded ; nor whether 
there was any nation without gods, and needing instruction. Such 
was their toleration or their ignorance, that both Hadrian and 
Alexander Severus are said to have contemplated receiving Jesus 
Christ among the acknowledged divinities of the empire; so that in 
heathenism there was little to induce either compassion for souls or 
efforts to save them. But wherever Christianity is received, the 
irresistible conviction arises, that no other religion is true; that no 
other is safe, and that it must be made known. Hence a new spirit 
arises in man, new qualities are created and developed, fields for a new 
kind of enterprise and labour are opened, where the highest and 
noblest virtues may be displayed. The believer in the Gospel devotes 
himself henceforth to the welfare of others. We propose to give a few 
pages to this important topic. We shall draw our illustration from the 
history of the first propagators of the faith, and remark— 

I. That the life of the apostles after the day of Pentecost, and 
especially of Paul from the period of his conversion, was marked by a 
spirit of self-consecration for the welfare of others. 
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This spirit had its origin in genuine heartfelt gratitude to the 
Redeemer. He experienced the power of his religion in his own heart ; 
it had saved him from guilt and condemnation, created him anew, and 
imparted to him the hope of eternal life. Others were in the same 
condition from which he had escaped. It was not more suited to him 
than it was to them ; and it was intended to be made known by human 
instrumentality. As he thought on the mercy he had obtained, and as 
he contemplated the Jew first, and then the Gentile dead in sin, his soul 
was stirred to its depths: as he mused, the fire burned more and more 
intensely. The spirit of consecration came upon him, the one great 
object that filled his noble and generous mind was to rescue men from 
destruction ; and the one great resolve that that mind arrived at was, 
to spend and be spent for Christ in effecting it. 

This was no mere sentiment, no impulse of feeling which possessed 
him for a time and then passed away. It continued to occupy his 
thoughts, to fill his desires, to form the topic of his prayers, and to lead 
him to use every means that ingenuity could suggest or piety approve. 
Under its influence, he sacrificed his personal ease, he traversed almost 
every part of the known world with no provision for his support, he 
encountered reproach and opposition, and peril of every kind, and did 
not count his life dear unto him that he might save men. And all this 
devotedness and toil was sincere and voluntary, unwearied, and enduring 
to the end of life. 

The apostle Paul, with all his colleagues, professed this personal 
consecration. He sought the increase of his own piety, to sustain and 
deepen in his breast this public spirit; and often, in language whose 
humility and sincerity could not be impeached, avowed that it was with 
him a chief governing principle, to do good to others. Phil. iii. 13 ; 
Rom. ix. 1; x. 1; Col. ii. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 6. 

But his actual history placed his professions beyond all doubt. He 
had in the first instance to break away from his high Jewish and 
Pharisaic connexions, to forfeit the esteem of every personal friend, and, 
what was more self-denying and difficult, to consent to lose caste : yet he 
scrupled not to make the sacrifice. How firmly must this spirit have 
been seated in the breast of the man who could say, “‘of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one!” &c. 2 Cor. xi. 24. 
How could he shrink who had learned habitually to contemplate his 
position thus: ‘‘ For we who live are always delivered to death for 
Jesus’ sake 2” 

Much of this obloquy and suffering he might have escaped as a 
private Christian; he might have avoided more, if he could have satisfied 
his conscience with securing his own salvation, and disregarding that 
of others: it came upon him because he was self-devoted to the good of 
souls. And whilst without, there was so much to intimidate and deter, 
how was its power aided by what was within! It was contrary to flesh 
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and blood. The remaining depravity of his heart and the many 
infirmities of human nature, were against it. The apostle was affected 
by these things just as we are. His mind was subjected to the same 
doubts and disturbances, his body liable to the same inaction and weari- 
ness as ours. He was familiar with temptation and conflict. He had 
no love for suffering. What subtle thoughts, what plausible reasonings, 
must often have agitated his spirit! and yet this self-devotement 
appears never to have given way. It cleaves to him in all moods of his 
mind ; whatever the trials of his faith, he is still under its power. In 
bonds or free, applauded or deserted, his love to man is as clear and 
characteristic as his love to God. Make known Christ, spread abroad 
his Gospel, he must by every means, at any risk or cost. Mark again 
the spirit of this devotement. ‘‘ We are always delivered to death for 
Jesus’ sake.” How grand, how impressive the character of the man! 

II. We remark that this spirit of self-consecration, though admired 
in the apostles, is frequently accounted enthusiastic in others; whilst 
few persons admit it to be a spirit which they are equally bound to 
display. 

“Thou art beside thyself,” was the language of Festus to Paul. So 
many then thought. But posterity has vindicated his zeal, and pays 
to him for his heroic self-devotion a reverential regard. The sneers of 
here and there a heartless sceptic or wit, are unworthy of notice; his 
character stands out on the page of history, so obviously and purely 
self-denying, so nobly and yet meekly bold, that by its own weight, it 
has disarmed criticism and overcome all opposition. Many who have 
remained enemies to the cause he advocated, have confessed his supe- 
riority. The poet, the painter, the philosopher, have taken him asa 
model of some of the highest virtues; whilst by the church, whose 
members only are capable of such sympathy with the peculiarities of 
his character, it is felt to be a Divine production. His great earnest- 
ness is not accused of being in excess; no one now treats him as an 
enthusiast. The most zealous of all men, he is yet accounted the most 
sober ; and qualities which in others can scarcely co-exist without pro- 
ducing confusion, as combined in him, are felt to be in perfect keeping. 
The self-devotedness not only of Paul but of all the apostles is univer- 
sally admitted. 

But while, as contemplated in them, this spirit secures admiration, 
who is found to cultivate it in himself,—who expects to see it in others, 
—who would not be surprised at its appearance now? would it not be 
ridiculed to the utmost by the enemies of our faith ;—would not some 
Christians be offended at it? True, instances have occurred in recent 
times of an approach to the self-devotement of these men, but they were 
accounted mad by the world, they were sometimes frowned on by their 
fellow-disciples ; and it was only their fidelity even unto death that 
secured a tardy justice to their character. And is it certain, that if a 
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pastor, an evangelist, a deacon, a private person, were now to rise up 
in one of our churches, to display, in all its extent, the same spirit of 
self-consecration to God and to man, which Paul displayed, giving up 
everything else to save souls,—is it certain he would be rightly 
esteemed? Is it not to be feared that some from jealousy, some from 
want of sympathy with a disposition so high and pure, or the con- 
sciousness of not being prepared to act with such a man, would suspect 
him, frown upon him, or avoid him? 

But how few is the number of those among us, who feel themselves 
bound to possess this spirit of the apostles and act under its influences! 
We say, ‘‘ Lord, I am thine, entirely thine ;” but what we mean, differs 
greatly from what we say. We do not mean that we are actually or 
ought to be thus devoted, but that, on the whole, we hope to be found 
the Lord’s. There is really, though perhaps not consciously, mental 
reservation ; we imagine that our professions are sufficiently fulfilled, 
if we fall not short of the ordinary standard among Christians. 
Devotedness in such degree, might be the duty of Paul, and necessary 
to his work ; but we do not realise it as incumbent on us, or required 
by our position ; and we excuse or palliate the want of it, by supposing 
an unauthorised difference between ourselves and him. Or, we imagine 
it to be impossible to us, and that in our case, the business and labours 
of this life are incompatible with it. No mistake can be greater. The 
religion of Jesus Christ is intended to hallow all things; to sanctify 
every duty and every relation of life, all our conversation and actions 
—even our eating and our drinking; so far therefore from this self-con- 
secration being incompatible with any condition, we cannot, without it, 
fulfil the duties of any condition aright. This leads to our next 
position. 

III. And we remark that this self-same spirit of consecration to the 
good of others, is practicable to every man; is incumbent on every 
believer; and when displayed, is more than justified by the religion 
that requires it, and by the advantages it secures. 

We say that this same spirit of self-devotement exhibited by the 
apostles is practicable to every Christian. All men cannot manifest it 
in the same way. It is not required; nor is it necessary either to its 
existence or its power. He was a minister of Jesus Christ; you may 
not be. He was the apostle to the Gentiles; you cannot sustain any 
such office. He had a designation to a specific work which you have 
not received ; and it may be as much your duty to abide in your present 
calling, as it was his to travel as he travelled, and to labour as he 
laboured. But you have, not less certainly than he, a course and a 
calling appointed-by God ; within its sphere you have influence ; that 
influence is connected with duties, and those duties constitute your 
trust. And what we affirm is, that there—where you are—you may 
display this spirit as really, as fully, and as unequivocally as he did. 
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Are you a labourer? it is practicable to you. Not, we repeat, the exact 
work of the apostle, nor the amount of his toil; but the spirit, and the 
work as far as God gives you the ability and opportunity. Are you a 
tradesman? it is practicable to you. You have to give twelve hours of 
every day to your secular business : the intervals of leisure are few ; and 
you have only the Sabbath you can call your own. But in your 
thoughts while at work, in your conversation with your fellow-men, in 
the employment of the intervals you can command, in your behaviour 
at home, in your transactions in the world, in your occupation of the 
Lord’s-day, in the pains you take with your family, in the disposal of 
your time and substance ;—you also may show this spirit. You need 
not leave your place and your post,—it might be disobedience to God’s 
providence ; but we repeat it, that as a Christian tradesman this self- 
devotement may dwell in you as truly and as certainly as in Paul, and 
be so exhibited that there can be no more doubt respecting it in your 
case than in his. It is practicable to the widow and to the orphan, 
to the merchant and the man of letters, to the statesman and to the 
monarch ; nor is there a human being that knows the Gospel who can 
claim exemption. 

It is required. It can scarcely be necessary to employ argument to 
show this. We belong to God,—we are his creatures, his subjects, his 
children. But we belong to Jesus Christ in a special sense, in con- 
sequence of his having redeemed us to God by his blood. He has a 
right over us, and a proprietary in us of the most sacred character super- 
added to his original claim. That those whom he has saved should 
give themselves to the salvation of others, seems to follow so naturally, 
that, if his will had not been expressed, we must have confessed the 
obligation. But not only is his will clearly expressed ; this self-devote- 
ment of his disciples to their fellows, is also so involved in the relations 
of tenderness and love which they sustain to their Master ; whilst, that 
it shall be thus, is taken for granted by him in so affecting a manner, 
that none surely would wish to escape. Hear his touchingly beautiful 
address. ‘‘I pray for them... . for they are thine. And all mine 
are thine, and thine are mine, aad I am glorified in them . . . Sanetify 
them through thy truth, thy word is truth. As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I also sent them into the world. And for their 
sakes I sanctify (set apart, devote) myself, that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.’ Listen to his thrice-uttered and heart- 
subduing appeal to Peter, ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? ... 
Feed my sheep.” Who, when he reads such language, does not regard 
the Redeemer’s service as a privilege rather than a duty? Who does 
not desire to be wholly the Lord’s? Who does not pray, that, 
not permitted in anything to live to himself, he may have grace to 
devote every faculty of his mind and every member of his body to such 
a Master? Who does not earnestly long that his faith and hope and 
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love and joy in Christ Jesus were such, as to lead him to labour and to 
wrestle day and night till all Israel be saved ? 

* It is more than justified by the nature of the religion of Christ, and 
by the ends it secures. It is not chargeable with enthusiasm. That 
it may be associated at times with evils and follies calculated to dis- 
credit it, is not denied; for good men may have infirmities. But the 
thing itself may be reasonable and proper: nay, we go farther and 
affirm, that a spirit of self-devotement to the good of others, like that 
which swayed the apostles, is the surest indication of a sound and sober 
mind; that just in proportion as it is wanting, we supply evidence 
that right reason has not yet resumed her dominion over us, and that 
ours is not the compassion of Him who when he beheld the city wept 
over it. And why should zeal for God and souls alone expose men to the 
charge of fanaticism or madness? Let the legislator apply himself to 
the amendment of his country’s laws, let him labour day and night, 
regardless of all obloquy, till he has erased from the statute-book what- 
ever is sanguinary and oppressive, and prepared a code that justice 
and mercy alike approve ; and then sink, through the might of his toils, 
to a premature grave.. Let the patriot who sees corruption spread 
through the high places of the land, and beholds the approach- 
ing downfall of her liberties and her glory, set himself to stem the 
tide, and succeed in averting her ruin; and let him fall a victim to his 
efforts. Let the general in the crisis of the engagement, rush into the 
thickest of the fight, and having rallied his troops to the final and de- 
cisive onset, perish by the sword of the enemy just as the shout of 
victory is ringing through the camp, the nation rears a monument to 
his fame,—no voice is heard to charge the legislator, the patriot, and 
the warrior, with a rash enthusiasm. We object not to this. But we 
ask—Is it true that men are perishing ; and that the Son of man came 
to seek and to save the lost? Then may every man who, like Paul, 
spends himself in this service, triumphantly say, ‘‘ Whether we be 
beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be sober, it is for your 
cause.” 

Let us, for a moment, suppose a man who has just become a child of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, inquiring how he should henceforth act, 
and on what principle he shall spend his life; let us follow him, till 
like Paul, he makes his decision, and see if reason does not approve it. 
He finds it laid down as a first principle of the Divine word, that he is 
to glorify God in all things. But that same word forbids him to be 
slothful in his worldly business ; enjoins it upon him strictly to provide 
for his own ; and declares that if a man will not work, he is not to eat. 
After various trials of obedience, he is perhaps discouraged, and exclaims, 
How with this worldly heart of mine can I reconcile these duties, and 
while I give due attention to the latter class, keep them from inter- 
fering with the former? Could I take counsel of the world, 1 know 
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what the world would say ; ‘ For the first ten or fifteen years give yourself 
up to make your fortune, you will then be safe and can do as you please.’ 
And does not the practice of too many Christians sanction this maxim ? 
But I cannot adopt it; not only does it directly reverse the Divine pre- 
scription, Matt. vi. 33, it would not suit me; for whatever others may 
be able to do, I am sure of this, that if I make becoming rich my 
business, my piety must suffer; and I must either for these ten years 
give up my religion or abandon such a principle. Further, success, 
though probable, is not certain. Nor can I find that God has made it 
my duty to get rich; (though should he give me wealth, it would 
become me to receive it with thanksgiving :) I do not know that I or 
mine should be a whit better or happier for these stores ; whilst in the 
midst of my abundance, I may hear his voice saying unto me, “ Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee.’ No, I will not act 
thus. I willadopt Agur’s prayer: ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” By the grace of God helping me, this shall be my principle 
with all its practical difficulties. No man shall be able to accuse me 
of indolence. I will be diligent in my calling, just and punctual in 
all my engagements, and my household and my family shall have all 
necessary care; but I will be first entirely consecrated to the cause of 
God; whilst carrying on my worldly affairs is necessary and right, I 
will so pursue them, as to make it manifest to every man that the great, 
the supreme, the ruling aim of my life is, to prepare for heaven and 
induce others to accompany me thither. Suppose a man, we say, to 
come on such grounds to such a decision, must not reason and common 
sense approve ? 

We say such a man is more than justified. We must be content, how- 
ever, with merely enumerating a few of those considerations by which 
this position might be sustained. 

1. God has appointed men, thus devoted, to be the means of saving 
others; he blesses them on this account, so that they winsouls. A soul 
won! Who can describe it? 


“ Pleasure and praise run through heaven’s host 
To see a sinner turn; 
Then Satan has a captive lost, 
And Christ a subject born.” 


2. This spirit is in itself of great intrinsic worth; and highly adorns 
and ennobles him who possesses it. As personal piety is the most 
excellent of all things, so this zeal for our fellows is one of the 
brightest and richest fruits of that piety. What can be said of a 
creature better or greater than this ?—it would be the highest praise 
even of angels themselves. When we see such a man, we see another 
human being, who, not by constraint, but willingly, has arrayed 
himself on the side of God, not the world; of heaven rather than of 
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earth ; of truth, of goodness, of righteousness, and of love, instead of 
falsehood, and irreligion, and sin. His character is stamped,—the mark 
of God is on his forehead,—as such he shall endure for ever. But such 
a man also presents a specimen of the softer and gentler graces that 
adorn humanity, as well as of its sterner and more commanding 
virtues. Love constrains him. His heart is a fountain of compassion 
and benevolence ; and as the tears of pity roll down his cheek whilst he 
wrestles for the conversion of his fellows, his whole nature is subdued, 
and his character receives a mild and heavenly lustre which commands 
our admiration and love. 

3. The believer who is marked by this self-devotement, supplies on a 
large scale, that kind of example which is both fitted and required to 
impress the world and call the attention of men to eternal things. 
He who has tried the experiment, well knows how difficult it is to get 
men even fo think of the heavenly and Divine. A powerful sermon, a 
direct personal appeal, makes an impression for the moment; but soon, 
alas! that impression is as though it had never been. It is the devoted 
man, the sanctified man, ever standing before the ungodly, daily 
brought into contact with them, that reaches the conscience and often 
leads in secret to reflection and anxious thought. 

4. There is great blessedness in this spirit, here: whilst as an ele- 
ment of preparation for a future state, its importance is incalculable. 
There are those indeed who seem to feel whatever they are required to 
do for Christ, as an act of self-denial or of sacrifice; and the good 
man, alas! too often becomes weary of his most sacred duties. But 
how unworthy of our character as sons of God! Did we but believe, 
we should find that as the utmost degree of zeal is in itself the noblest 
state in which a human mind can be found, so its exercise would 
bring to that mind the purest happiness. To be wholly consecrated 
to God, is to be supremely blest. The pleasures of sense, in their 
best form, admit of no comparison with this. Its joys are holy 
and Divine, subject to no abatement or alloy. It is the spirit 
of Christ. But what it will be when brought to its perfection above, 
and when it receives its large reward, eternity alone can disclose. 

Christian reader, do you possess this excellent spirit,—and to 
what extent does it govern you? Have you ever yet realised the 
meaning of those words, “For ye are not your own, but bought 
with a price?’ Have you ever made it any part of your own busi- 
ness, actively to seek the salvation of ‘others? And when your con- 
science has reproached you with deficiency, have you confessed your 
sin, sought for grace, and set yourself to repair the evil? Itisa 
gift that comes from God; you must ask it. Arise and pray. Are 
you redeemed ? then your husband, your wife, your child, your servant, 
your friend, your neighbour, your country, the world, demands it 
at your hands ! 
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MEMORABLE DAYS IN NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 1, 1609. Sir Matthew Hale born. 

» 1, 1755. Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake : 60,000 persons perished. 
» 5, 1605. The Gunpowder Plot: Guy Fawkes apprehended. 

» 6, 1612. Prince Henry, eldest son of James I., and heir apparent to the throne, 

died. 

» 6, 1632. The Battle of Liitzen, at which Gustavus Adolphus fell. 

» 6, 1817. The Princess Charlotte, heiress apparent to the throne, died. 

» 6, 1668. Joseph Alleine died. 

» 7, 1793. Gobel, Archbishop of Paris, abjured the Christian religion. 

» 9, 1572. John Knox’s last public service. 

» 9, 1620. The Pilgrim Fathers came in sight of Cape Cod. 

» 10, 1483. Martin Luther born. 

» 11, 1620. The Pilgrim Fathers entered into covenant at Cape Cod. 

» 11, 1741. Risdon Darracott ordained pastor of a church at Wellington, Somerset. 
» 12, 1555. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, died. 

», 12, 1562. Peter Martyr died. 

», 12, 1615. Richard Baxter born. 

» 13, 1550. Paul Fagius died. 

» 13, 1618. Synod of Dort convened. 

» 14, 1633. Dr. William Ames, professor of divinity at Franeker, died. 

», 14, 1646. Jeremiah Burroughes died. 

» 17, 1558. Queen Mary I. died. 

» 20, 1527. Martyrdom of Wendelmoet Klasen at the Hague. 

» 20, 1839. John Williams, the missionary, killed at Erromanga. 

» 23, 1531, Ccolampadius died. 

», 24, 1572. John Knox died. 

» 24,1755. The United Brethren’s mission house on the Mahony burnt, and 

eleven of its inhabitants murdered, by the French Indians. 

», 25, 1748. Isaac Watts died. 

» 26, 309. Constantinople founded. 

», 30, 1530. Cardinal Wolsey died. 


Txovex the list here presented to our readers is not so distinguished 
as some which have preceded it, by the number of events connected 
with general history, its biographical memorials are deeply interesting, 
and some of them refer to subjects in which the world at large is con- 
cerned. Such, beyond all question, is the birth of Luther; nor is it a 
small interest which, in our country, attaches to the births of Sir 
Matthew Hale and Richard Baxter. We shall, as usual, notice the 
more general events before those which relate principally to indi- 
viduals, and preserve, as nearly as is convenient, the order of time. 

Passing, then, for the present, the first two notices, we come to 
the Catholic Gunpowder Plot, on the 5th of November, 1605. Few 
events have for the last half-century been more discussed than this. 
By many persons, under the influence of a pseudo-liberalism, the main 
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historical facts have been all but denied ; having either been grossly mis- 
stated, or represented as the fruit of a government conspiracy against 
the Romanists. That this is directly contrary to the truth, we sup- 
pose few persons will now venture to deny. The facts that there 
was a conspiracy to blow up the king and parliament ; that this con- 
spiracy was plotted by Roman Catholics, and confined to them, and 
that the Jesuits Greenway and Garnet—and not improbably Gerard— 
had a guilty knowledge of it, are established by the most authentic 
evidence.* That the Romanists had been, and still were, the victims 
of the most cruel persecution, is also true ; but even if in this persecu- 
tion they were not dealt with, as they really were, on their own 
principles, their sufferings afford no palliation of the enormous crime 
which was, by a gracious Providence, prevented on the very eve of its 
perpetration. 

It is inconsistent with our object to detail the circumstances of this 
plot. For these we refer the reader to Dr. Vaughan’s ‘History of 
England under the House of Stuart,” (pp. 46—58,) in which ,the 
documents and evidence on both sides have been carefully employed, 
and the result is impartially stated. 

We cannot however avoid the question: How should the event be 
commemorated? That ‘“ Remember! remember! the fifth of Novem- 
ber,’ &c., with its accompanying Guy Fawkes and bonfires, is not the 
most dignified or useful commemoration, we cheerfully concede to our 
political liberals. But that the event itself should be forgotten would 
be both ungrateful and unwise: ungrateful to the providence of God, 
by which the nation was so remarkably preserved from convulsion ; 
unwise as implying a belief that Popery has ceased to be what Popery 
was. It may suit the interests or tastes of politicians to believe and 
say that Popery will never have the power to do again what Popery 
has done, and that even if it had the power, it would not use it. But 
we believe neither of these assertions. The Jesuit Garnet defended 
himself against the consequences of his guilty knowledge of the treason 
by pleading the “law of the church”’ in relation to confession. At the 
same time he declared that he might confirm equivocation by oath 
without being guilty of perjury; and though Lingard admits that 
**the man who maintained such opinions could not reasonably com- 
plain if the king refused credit to his asseverations of innocence, and 
permitted the law to take its course,” yet the entire history of 
Romanism shows its fundamental principle to be, that “ the end 
sanctifies the means.” From the pious frauds in which it had its 
origin, to the violation of Huss’s safe conduct, and from then till now, 





* See Jardine’s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. (Library of Entertaining Knowledge,) 
Lingard’s History of England, and Vaughan, as cited in the text. 
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its spirit has ever been the same.* Its doctrine is professedly un- 
changeable : but its agents may obtain licenses to profess even heresy 
itself, with a view to further the dominion of the pope and of his 
system.¢ There are doubtless many individual Romanists who would 
have nothing to do with fraud or violence, just as in the days of 
James I., there were many who had no connexion with the gunpowder 
treason; but Romanism itself—professedly unalterable—is essentially 
made up of both. Both fraud and persecution are indissolubly joined 
together in the service of ecclesiastical ambition; and whenever the 
hierarchy has power to deceive and persecute, it deceives and persecutes 
still. Romanists often profess liberality, but no consistent Romanist 
can do it, but under the dispensing power of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
who may use him as their tool at their pleasure. 

The synod of Dort, convened in 1618, was professedly a con- 
ference for the settlement of religious doctrine: it was fully as much 
an engine for the suppression of the democratic spirit in the United 
Provinces. The subjects to be debated at the synod were the five 
principal points in dispute between the Gomarists and Arminians 
respecting election, original sin, the extent of redemption, effectual 
grace, and final perseverance. The religious quarrel having subsisted 
for a series of years with most unhappy consequences, dividing magis- 
trates as well as ministers, and provoking one city and town to take 
arms against another, ‘“‘at length,” says Neal, 


“ grew into a state faction which endangered the dissolution of the government. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, though a remonstrant, [or Arminian,] put himself at the 
head of the Calvinists, because (hey were for a stadtholder ; and the magistrates, who 
were against a stadtholder, sided with the Arminians, among whom the advocate of 
Holland, Oldenbarnevelt, and the pensionaries of Leyden and Rotterdam, Hogerbert 
and Grotius, were the chief. Several attempts were made for an accommodation, or 
toleration, of the two parties; but this not succeeding, the three heads of the 
remonstrants were taken into custody, and the magistrates of several towns and 
cities changed, by authority of the prince, which made way for the choosing of such 
as his highness desired. . . . The remonstrants were averse to the calling a synod, 
because their numbers were as yet unequal to the Calvinists, and, their leaders 
being in custody, it was easy to foretell their approaching fate. They complained of 
injustice in their summons to the provincial assemblies, [at which the deputies to 





* “Non enim dicenda sunt juramenta, sed potius perjuria, que contra utilitatem 
ecclesiasticam et sanctorum patrum veniunt instituta.” Concil. Lateran. iii. can. 16. 
Labb. Concil. tom. x. p. 1517. 

+ In the Jesuits’ oath of secresy, after a most explicit and treasonable vow of 
allegiance to the pope, and disavowal of allegiance to any heretical sovereign, occurs 
this passage: “‘I do further promise and declare—notwithstanding I am dispensed 
with to assume any heretical religion for the propagating of the mother church’s 
interest—to keep secret and private all her agents’ counsels from time to time, as 
they interest me,” &c. The oath is given at length in M‘Gavin's Protestant, vol. ii., 
and Schmucker’s Discourse on the Reformation, pp. 113—115. 
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the national synod were chosen, and instructions given them,] but Trigland says 
that where the remonstrants were weakest, they were equally regarded with the 
other party. But in truth their deputies were angry and dissatisfied, and in many 
places absented from their classes, and so yielded up their power into the hands of 
their adversaries, who condemned their principles and deposed several of their 
ministers.” 


From this account it is evident that the synod was packed by the 
dominant civil faction, to subserve its own political designs. And 
such must ever be the case where the church is the slave of the state, 
and subsists upon a legally enforced provision. Many divines came 
from different foreign countries—as England, Scotland, the Palatinate, 
Hesse, Switzerland, Bremen, East Friesland, Nassau, &c., to assist at 
the synod, but invitations were, says Guerike, (K. Geschichte, p. 1131,) 
withheld from the reformed divines of Brandenburg and Anhalt, because 
they were believed to favour the Arminian doctrine. The Arminians 
appeared at the synod as accused parties. It is impossible to regard 
such a synod, at whatever doctrinal conclusions it might arrive, as 
anything better than a machine, worked by the friends of theological 
uniformity, under the sanction and with the aid of the civil power, for 
the forcing of tender consciences. How different it was from the 
Savoy Conference, described in our last paper, will be obvious to every 
reader. 

For the general details connected with the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Cape Cod, we must refer to Hanbury’s Historical Memorials, 
vol. i. 397 seqq., and the paper on the “ Pilgrim Fathers” in the 
British Quarterly Review, February, 1845. Mr. Hanbury also recites 
the covenant into which the emigrants entered, and both he and Dr. 
Vaughan describe their first exploring of the country in search of a 
suitable place of settlement. 

We cannot further notice the great conflict at Liitzen, where Gustavus 
Adolphus closed his victorious career in death, except to recommend 
the perusal of Schiller’s narrative of the event and reflections on the 
character and policy of Gustavus, as given in his ‘ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War.” 

The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon in 1755, was the most 
extensively felt of any which have been recorded. “Its effects were 
perceived over the whole of Europe, the north of Africa, and to the 
West Indies.” A brief but clear account of it is given in the Saturday 
Magazine for March, 1833, (Supplement,) whence we derive the above 
and following particulars :— 


“ Whether considered with respect to its fatal violence, or to the extensive sym- 
pathy and interest it excited, no convulsion in nature, in the old werld, can compare 
with the destruction of Lisbon in November, 1755. A subterraneous noise, as of 
thunder, was heard between the hours of nine and ten on the morning of the Ist: 


the weather being as sereue and lovely as is ever experienced in that favoured 
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country. This was instantly followed bya shock which destroyed the greater part of the 
city, and in less than three minutes from the first sound, thirty thousand persons were 
crushed under the falling edifices. The sea retired from the harbour, and left the 
bar dry, and then rolled in again in an'immense wave, rising fifty or sixty feet above 
its usual level; the mountains in the neighbourhood, which are some of the largest 
in that country, were shaken from their very foundations, and some were cleft and 
rent quite to their base, enormous portions of them being thrown down into the 
valleys, while electric flashes issued from their sides. 

“ Many of the surviving inhabitants had rushed to a new quay which had been 
lately finished, and was constructed of marble, conceiving that it would be a place of 
security from the falling ruins; but this, on a sudden, sank down into an abyss 
which opened under it, drawing in along with it boats and small craft which were 
lying near it; and so completely was it swallowed up, that not a piece of timber of 
the wrecks, or one body of the thousands crowded on it, ever floated again to the 
surface.” 

Multitudes were crushed at once by the fall of churches in which 
they were assembled—for the great shock came without warning, 
while the people were engaged at a religious festival, when the 
churches were crowded. When night drew on, a fire,—occasioned 
partly by the domestic fires on which the timbers of the houses and 
other inflammable matters had been thrown, partly by the throwing 
down of the numerous wax tapers which had been lighted in the churches 
and elsewhere on account of the festival, but principally by incen- 
diaries, who hoped to profit by the general confusion,—broke out in 
different parts of the city. This fire maintained itself for six days, 
the afflicted inhabitants of the city, rendered helpless by distress and 
fear, and engaged in seeking for their friends, or disinterring their 
mangled corpses, being utterly unable to arrest its progress. When 
this at last was exhausted, the air had become so infected by the de- 
cayed bodies of the multitudes which had been crushed and half burnt 
in the ruins, that for a long time there were serious apprehensions of 
a pestilence. In all it is believed that sixty thousand persons 
perished. In one house four only out of thirty-eight survived, and in 
the city prison eight hundred, and in the general hospital twelve 
hundred were all killed. 

This earthquake was distinctly felt at Portsmouth, in Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Durham, Derbyshire, Cumberland, and Scotland. It 
has also been noticed, that on other occasions, when Lisbon has been 
shaken, the shock has been felt in Scotland, proving an underground 
connexion of strata in the two countries. How assuring is it to know 
that the wide earth itself is in the hands of the Almighty, and to believe 
that the Son of God upholds it with the word of his power, that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered, and that not a sparrow can 
light upon the ground without our heavenly Father ! 

The case of Gobel, archbishop of Paris, who abjured Christianity 
during the reign of atheism in the French republic, is a solemn re- 
membrancer of human frailty. The unhappy infidel on this occasion 
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not only publicly defiled his official vestments,—an act the turpitude 
of which is not to be estimated by our opinion of their sanctity, 
so much as from the spirit and object of the insult,—but immediately 
afterwards assisted at the apotheosis of the goddess of reason, repre- 
sented by a harlot, which was celebrated the same day in his cathedral 
of Nétre Dame, by the National Convention. Among the awful blas- 
phemies of the reign of atheism in France, there is perhaps none more 
revolting than this act of abjuration. The reign of terror naturally 
followed, and Gobel fell an early sacrifice to the cruel jealousy of 
Robespierre. 

At Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeld, and on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1483, Luther first saw the light of this world. Eisleben was not 
his parents’ home, but they had come hither from Méhra, their native 
village, where they resided, for the purpose of attending the annual 
fair: so that it was his fortune to be born, like his Master, in a place 
of temporary sojourn. It was his greater privilege, however, to be 
made a partaker of his Master’s grace, and, upheld by it, to fight the 
good fight of faith against many adversaries, and become the prin- 
cipal instrument of the greatest moral reformation which has been 
effected since the days of the apostles. To his energy, courage, and 
indefatigable efforts, more than those of any other individual, must we 
ascribe the progress of the Gospel in the sixteenth century, and the 
consequent recovery of millions from the dominion of the man of sin. 
Having received the truth in the love of it, he lived (with many faults, 
it is true, but most of which belonged to the age as much, or more, 
than to the man,) as if it was his great and sole vocation to advance 
its power. In doing this he endured afflictions, temptations, re- 
proaches, and labours, such as have fallen to the lot of few, until, after 
many victories, he was taken to his heavenly rest ; and has left a name 
as immortal in the hatred of the Papacy, as it is in the admiration of 
the sons of Gospel freedom. 

“The debt of gratitude we owe to Luther still remains immense, 
(says his biographer Pfizer,) although we concede that he reaped the 
fruit of much good seed previously sown, and that he succeeded with 
his powerful arm, in leading from the dungeon of spiritual bondage 
many a mind already thirsting for liberation.” It is true, that “the 
dawn of spiritual light had already preceded, and Luther was able 
to cast his seed into the furrows of a prepared soil.” But the source 
of Luther’s success did not lie, after all, where so many are disposed 
to look for it, in the character of the times in which he lived as pre- 
pared for some great moral movement, but in the engine which he 
worked,—the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia,—justification by 
faith. It may be granted, that the occasion which roused him into 
effort was one which made the way of salvation prominent, and that 
the only means by which he could beat down the Romish doctrine of 
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indulgences was, the preaching of the Gospel method of salvation. 
But this preaching was with him no merely occasional weapon assumed 
to baffle Tetzel with, and laid down when Tetzel and his wares 
were driven from the field; it was, throughout his whole career, 
the staff of his strength. He leaned upon the Gospel for his own 
salvation, and he wielded it as the means of deliverance to his 
fellow-men. 

This point has been so well illustrated by Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his 
introductory essay to Pfizer’s Life of Luther, that we feel no apology 
is necessary for quoting the passage. If Romanism is to be prevented 
from again becoming rampant in England, it can be only by the use of 
the same arms by which its former power was abridged. 


‘Various suppositions, and some which may even be made to appear ingenious, 
might be proposed for explaining those changes in the animal and vegetable world 
that are seen to be taking place during the vernal months: How is it that, just at 
this time of the year, the long torpid powers of nature are suddenly renovated ? 
Why should a new life return to the world in April and May, rather than in Septem- 
ber and October? Oh—it is because action and reaction belong to all things ;—it 
is because any force that has been long compressed, naturally regains a spring which 
enables it to burst through its confinements,—it is because all things sublunary 
move round in cycles; and therefore, when they have long worn any one aspect, 
they must, by mere necessity, put on another. Or, it is because the vitalising force 
whence animal and vegetable organisation are derived, is itself subject to a periodic 
ebb and flow, or oscillation. But now, instead of any of these theories, explanatory 
of the verdant miracles of spring, let us only give attention to the very simple fact 
that, at this season, the sun, the source of heat, which during long months of dim- 
ness, had hung his fires in the mists of the horizon, has now, with rapid advances, 
ascended towards the zenith, and is thence beaming down upon our hemisphere, 
with a sovereign energy. This is why life and joy have returned to all creatures. 
The application of our simile is easy. The Lutheran Reformation with its won- 
drous changes, was not Luther’s reformation. It was not the impatience of the 
human mind to rid itself of an intolerable thraldom. It was not the machination 
of princes and nobles to snatch for themselves the goods of the church. It 
was not a natural product of the revival of learning. It was not the work of 
the press. It was the proclamation anew, of heaven’s own truth, breaking the 
slumbers of conscience, reanimating palsied hope in the human soul, and setting 
forth the Son of God, crucified, yef risen for our justification ;—the Lamb of God, 
and him alone, our propitiation: Christ, and him alone, our Intercessor with the 
Father ; Christ, and him alone, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls; the King; the 
Judge ; the Head of the Church. 

“The Reformation was, to the nations who received it, as the morning after the 
night, and as the spring after the winter, because ‘God’s salvation’ then came 
forth again in place of the salvation which men had devised for themselves,— 
because the ‘righteousness of God through faith,’ shone out anew, dispelling the 
mists of man’s folly in thinking that he may win heaven by his deservings. During 
the winter, as during the summer, the sun is to be seen traversing the southern 
heavens, and there are January days in which he shines with as clear an effulgence 
upon sparkling frosts, as he does in August upon golden harvests. But his slanting 
beams do us little good: the icicles melt just where he shines; but there is no 
genial warmth diffused through the hemisphere. In the winter months the sun 
N. 8. VOL, IX. 5 .N 
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holds his course too near upon the border of terrestrial objects, and he is as one 
among them. High in the heavens, and alone, is his place of power.”— Taylor, as 
above, pp. XXV. Xxvi. 


Of Baxter, though the more contracted sphere in which he moved 
forbids that we should compare him with Luther, it is less necessary 
to speak, since his life and writings are in so many hands, and are 
still, we believe, very generally read. Lik» the apostle Paul, he was 
in labours more abundant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft. His 
incessant labours in preaching and catechising, and his numerous 
writings—especially his practical works—were wonderfully owned of 
God. It would be impossible to number the conversions of ministers, 
distinguished in their generation, to say nothing of private Christians, 
which have been ascribed to the perusal of his ‘Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest.” He was emphatically ‘“‘a man of God,” and with Mr. Orme, 
his last and best biographer, we may say : 


“The Christian ministry enjoyed in him one of its brightest ornaments, and the 
Nonconformists one of their ablest defenders and advocates. He died full of years 
and of honour, in the presence of his brethren, and lamented by all good men. He 
is now enjoying that ‘ everlasting rest’ of which he wrote so well, and for which 
he prepared so many. No sculptured monument has been reared to his memory, 
to mark the spot where his ashes repose. He needs it not. His name lives in his 
works. Among the Christian writers of our country, there is perhaps no individual 
who occupies so wide a circle, or who fills it with so deserved an influence, as 
Ricwarp Baxter.”—Orme’s Life and Times of Richard Baxter, vol. ii. p. 475. 


The first obituary notice on our list is that respecting Prince Henry. 
It will strike our readers as a curious coincidence, that the Princess 
Charlotte should have been snatched away on the anniversary of his 
decease. Both were the delight of the nation, and the early death of 
both involved the kingdom in mourning. What Robert Hall said of 
the princess in the elaborate discourse which he delivered on the day 
of her funeral, applies equally to both of them: that she appeared “to 
have been placed upon the pinnacle of society, for the express purpose 
of rendering her fall the more conspicuous, and of convincing as many 
as are susceptible of conviction that man, at his best state, is altogether 
vanity.” ‘The Deity himself,” Mr. Hall adds—and this equally applies 
to the prince—“ adorned the victim with his own hands, accumulating 
upon her all the decorations and ornaments best adapted to render 
her the object of universal admiration. He permitted her to touch 
whatever this sublunary scene presents, that is most attractive and 
alluring, but to grasp nothing; and, after conducting her to an 
eminence whence she could survey all the glories of empire.as her 
destined possession, closed her eyes in death.” The discourse from 
which we have quoted is perhaps one of the most comprehensive 
illustrations of the “vanity of man as mortal,” which was ever penned. 
It is a worthy companion to the piece published by John Howe under 
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that title. If aught can add to the conviction of the transitiveness 
of sublunary things, the vanity of even the highest earthly interests, 
it is the difference of emotion with which Mr. Hall’s discourse would 
be read now and at the time it was delivered. Then the heart of the 
reader bled over the solemn pathos of the preacher. Now time has 
healed the wound, not a scar of which is left; and though it still 
cannot be read aright without instruction, it certainly may without a 
pang. The constitution of our nature is thus seen to be the work of 
that Divine Artificer, who has told us that “sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof,” and who, intending that our strongest interests 
should be concentrated upon present providences, and present duties, 
has ordained that our deepest afflictions shall retire with the course of 
time into the background, where—especially if they have been im- 
proved—they assume a form and tint not always painful, but often 
even pleasing to review. 

The death of Joseph Alleine we need not further advert to than by 
observing that his health was undermined by his imprisonments for 
preaching the Gospel. We renew our recommendation of his Life and 
Letters as a most valuable portraiture of a true child and minister 
of God. 

“‘Wendelmoet Klauen,” says Middleton, ‘was an inhabitant of 
Monikendam, a small town on the west coast of the Zuyder Zee.” 
For her open profession of the Gospel, she was first imprisoned in 
Woerden gaol, and afterwards tried and strangled at the Hague. 
Every argument and artifice that might shake her confidence, or induce 
her to renounce her principles, was used in vain. 


“When some of her relations were commissioned to visit her and wean her from 
her purpose of dying for the faith, one of them observed, ‘Your contempt of death 
seems to me to arise from ignorance of its bitterness,’ she instantly replied, ‘I 
confess, I have not yet tasted death: nor shall I ever taste it; for Christ hath 
borne it for me, and moreover hath declared, If any man keep my saying he shall 
never taste of death.’ 

“To one who advised her to confess to the priest while she was yet alive, she 
promptly replied: But I am even now dead—yet I live by the Spirit of God. Mean- 
while, I have confessed all my sins to my Lord Jesus, who has graciously forgiven 
me them. But if I have unwillingly offended any neighbour, I beseech him, with 
all humility, to pardon me. A lady of quality, her particular friend, whispered, 
Why are you not silent, and think and believe what you choose in your heart, that 
you may have a longer life? She answered with mingled rebuke and affection: 
Ah! my sister, you know not what you say. ‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ She was 
finally exhorted by the whole bench of Batavian judicature, to revoke her errors. 
Her response was concise and dignified: ‘I cleave unto the Lord my God, whom I 
will never desert, from any consideration of life and death.’ 

“ As she was led to execution, a monk placed a crucifix before her, and invited 
her to kiss her Saviour; but she declared: ‘I do not acknowledge this wooden 
Saviour, but him who is in the heavens, at the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty. When she had ascended the scaffold, and the moment approached in 
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which she was to be strangled, she modestly closed her eyes, and reclined her head 
as composing herself to sleep, and so breathed out her faithful spirit, being first 
choked by the cord, and then reduced to ashes.’”—Rev. J. W. Middleton’s Memoirs 
of the Reformers, vol. ii. pp. 337, 338. 


The recency of John Williams’s violent death at Erromanga renders 
it unnecessary that we should repeat the details here ; and we therefore 
pass to the only remaining subject for which we have room in this 
paper, the last days of Knox. 

On the 9th of November, being the Lord’s-day, he presided at the 

installation of Lawson, his successor. On this occasion, after preach- 
ing in the Tolbooth church, he removed with his audience to the large 
church, where he proposed the usual questions to Mr. Lawson and the 
people, exhorted them, and prayed for them. At the close, he called 
God to witness that he had walked in good conscience among them ; 
not seeking to please men, or serving either his own or other men’s 
affections, but in all sincerity and truth preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
Then having praised God, who had given them one in his place, and 
prayed fervently that the Lord would continue this favour among them, 
and for augmentation of grace to the preacher, he pathetically exhorted 
them to stedfastness in the faith, and concluded with his blessing and 
last farewell. ‘‘ Having finished the service,’ says Dr. M‘Crie— 
“and pronounced the blessing with a cheerful voice, he came down from the 
pulpit, and leaning on his staff, crept down the street, which was lined with the 
audience, who, as if anxious to take their last sight of their beloved pastor, fol- 
lowed him until he entered his house, from which he never again came out alive.” 


There is not a line of the succeeding narrative which is not deeply 
interesting ; but we must restrain our pen. During his last illness he 
desired that the 17th of John’s Gospel, a chapter of the epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the 53rd chapter of Isiaiah, might be read to him 
every day. He also delighted to hear Calvin’s sermons (in French) 
read to him. He thus spent his time in hearing and meditating. 
While one of Calvin’s sermons on the Ephesians was being read to 
him, those who stood by his bed-side, thinking that he dozed, asked 
him if he heard, he answered: “I hear (I praise God) and understand 
far better.” 

On Friday, the 14th, he would have risen, but could hardly sit up. 
On being asked what he could do out of bed, supposing it the Lord’ s- 
day, he answered, that he would go and preach. He said he had 
been meditating that night on the resurrection. This was the next 
subject in his course—having finished preaching on the death of 
Christ the Lord’s-day before he was taken ill. He had often expressed 
his wish that he might end his days in teaching and meditating on 
this important doctrine; and his wish was granted him. 

On Monday the 17th he had a final interview with his successor, 
Mr. Lawson, and the elders and deacons of the church. We must 
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refer to Dr. M‘Crie for the singularly beautiful and impressive charge 
which he addressed to them on the occasion. It reads as much like a 
message from the other world, as the testimony of a worn-out minister. 
His aspirations after the heavenly rest, when he says, “ The time is 
approaching for which I have long thirsted, wherein I shall be relieved 
of all cares, and be with my Saviour, Christ, for ever,” and his vindi- 
cation of his principles and conduct as a minister, are extraordinarily 
moving. To the last he felt for those whom he thought there was 
any hope of reclaiming, and a day or two only before he died he sent a 
last warning to the laird of Grange. To all who visited him he spoke, 
as his breath allowed, with affection and faithfulness. When alone, 
or when reading was intermitted, he prayed without ceasing. 


“On the Lord’s-day, 23rd November, being the first Sabbath of the fast, none 
being present but those of his own household, he lay quiet for some time. In the 
time of the afternoon service he burst forth in these expressions: I have been in 
meditation these last two nights on the troubled kirk of God—despised of the 
world, but precious in his sight—and have called to God for it, and commended it 
to Christ its head. I have been fighting against Satan, who is ever ready to assault. 
I have fought against spiritual wickedness, and have prevailed—I have been in 
heaven, where presently I am, and have tasted of the heavenly joys. [Afterwards] 
stretching out his hand to heaven, he exclaimed: Lord! I commend my spirit, soul 
and body, and all, into thy hands. Thou knowest my troubles, I do not murmur 
against them. . . . Towards the evening he slept some hours together, but with 
great unquietness and heavy moaning. 

“ About nine o’clock he awoke, and Dr. Preston asked him how he found himself, 
and what caused him to mourn so heavily in his sleep. To this he answered: ‘In 
my lifetime I have been often assaulted by Satan, and many times he has cast in my 
teeth my sins, to bring me to despair: yet God gave me strength to overcome all 
his temptations. And now that subtle serpent, who never ceaseth to tempt, hath 
taken another course, and seeks to persuade me that all my labours in the ministry, 
and the fidelity that I have showed in that service, have merited heaven and immor- 
tality. But blessed be God, that brought to my mind these Scriptures— What 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” and ‘Not I, but the grace of God in me;’ 
with which he is gone away ashamed, and shall no more return. And now I am 
sure my battle is at an end, and that I shall shortly, without pain of body, or 
trouble of spirit, change this mortal and miserable life for that happy and immortal 
life which shall never have an end.’ 

* * * * * * 

“In the afternoon [of the next day] he desired his wife to read to him the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. When it was ended, he 
said, ‘Is not that a comfortable chapter?” Soon afterwards he said, ‘I commend 
my soul to thee, O Lord!’ About three o’clock his speech became still worse, and 
one of his eyes failed. About five o’clock he said to his wife, ‘Go! read where I 
cast my first anchor.’ She turned up the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, and after- 
wards some of Calvin’s sermons on the Ephesians. About half-past nine they went 
to prayer. These being ended, Dr. Preston said to him: ‘Sir, heard you the prayer?’ 
He answered, ‘ Would to God that you and all men heard it with such an ear and 
heart as I have done. I praise God for that heavenly sound.’ He added: ‘ Now, 
for the last time, I commend my soul, spirit, and body’—counting three of his 
fingers—‘ into thy hand, O Lord.’ 
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“After this his attendants looked every moment for his death. Accordingly 
about eleven o’clock, he gave a long sigh and a sob, and said: ‘Now it is come. 
All of them instantly drew near, and Richard Bannatyne said to him: ‘Now, sir, the 
time you have long called for to God doth instantly approach. Seeing all natural 
powers fail, and you are speechless, I desire you not only to think on those comfort- 
able promises which you have so often declared to us, but that you also give us a 
sign that you have heard them, and that you die in peace;’ at these speeches he 
lifted up his hands, and immediately thereafter, without further struggle, and with 
two long sighs, he expired, rather after the manner of one falling asleep than dying.” 
—AHist. Memoirs of John Knox, pp. 272—276. 

Thus died one of the most intrepid, zealous, and self-denying of the 
whole body of Reformers. A man of unsurpassed—and all but 
incomparable simplicity, integrity, and earnestness. His funeral was 
attended by the regent Morton, all the nobility who were in Edin- 
burgh, and a vast concourse of people. When his body was laid in 
the grave, the regent pronounced his eulogium in these memorable 
words: “There lies he, who in life never feared the face of man: 
who hath been often threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath 
ended his days in peace and honour.” What our Lord said to the 
disciples, before he suffered, is also, we doubt not, applicable to him : 
“Ye are they who have continued with me in my temptations, and I 
appoint unto you a kingdom, as the Father hath appointed unto me.” — 
Luke xxii. 28. 





SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—As the subject of Christian union is so deeply engaging the 
attention of the children of God at present, it seems highly desirable 
that every one should consider, What can be done to promote it ?— 
What can be done to remove misapprehensions and prejudices, which 
throw hinderances and difficulties in the way of an object so desirable ? 

It has occurred to me, that much might be done by an interchange 
of communications between Churchmen and Dissenters, in those peri- 
odicals which have hitherto circulated almost exclusively among one 
of those classes; and in which, generally speaking, the writers have 
been all on one side. That is to say, if candid and sober-minded Dis- 
senters could communicate their views to some of our Church periodi- 
cals, on the one hand ; and, on the other, Dissenting periodicals would 
open their pages to the statements of those Churchmen who are really 
desirous of promoting union, peace, arid love among all Christians ; 
there might be various explanations offered, which might, under the 
blessing of the great Head of the church, contribute to bring both 
parties to a better understanding of each other, and so to mutual 
harmony. Will you permit me to make a trial in your pages? and I 
would begin by stating, a little more clearly and at large, some views, 
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which I ventured briefly to suggest at the recent Conference at 
Liverpool. 

First—lIs it not highly desirable that all parties should keep in mind, 
that Christians differ so much from one another, because so many (if 
not all) differ so much from the Bible? We all, as Protestants, ac- 
knowledge, that the word of God is the only unerring rule both of 
faith and practice. “All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness : that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,”’* What a glorious view does this 
passage give us of the perfection and sufficiency of the holy Scriptures! 
And we all agree in saying, “To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.”+ But did we indeed act up to our convictions and professions 
on this point,—did we indeed submit our whole souls unreservedly to 
the declarations and statements of this infallible volume, is it conceiv- 
able that there would be any discordance in our views? Some, indeed, 
would know more, and some would know less: but as the word of 
God is perfectly harmonious and self-consistent, there could be no dis- 
cord or collision among those who really and altogether submitted to 
its teaching. There could be no difference, except in regard to attain- 
ments in knowledge and grace ; the difference between children, young 
men, and fathers in Christ ;{ between those who had more contracted 
and imperfect views of truth, and those who had more enlarged and 
comprehensive. a 

Is this sufficiently considered? Are we ready, on the one hand, 
duly to exalt the word of God, as the infallible standard ; and, on the 
other, duly to humble ourselves, that having such an infallible standard 
in our hands, we should still be guilty of so many errors and mistakes ? 
That there should be so many divisions and oppositions among us,— 
so much of discordance in judgment and affection,—is matter of deep 
humiliation and sorrow. I trust we are beginning to feel this, and to 
lay it to heart. But surely it is matter of humiliation and sorrow, 
most of all on this account, that it indicates how far we are from an 
unreserved submission to the Scriptures. We differ one from another, 
because we differ so much from the Bible. When we oppose one an- 
other, one party at least must be opposing the truth of God, and con- 
tending for that which has no foundation in His word. The opposition 
and contention come from the old Adam, from the carnal mind, which 
is not subject to the law of God.§ So that we may fitly ask the ques- 
tion, “From whence come wars and fightings among you?” and can 
we give any other answer than that which follows, “‘Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members ?”” || 





* 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. Tt Is. viii. 20. t 1 John ii. 12, 14. 
§ Rom. viii. 7. || James iv. 1. 
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I say this, without any reference to the question, Who is in fault ? 
or, Who is in error ?—not to exalt, or to condemn, any one in particu- 
lar: but to show what need we all have, to go again to our Bibles; to 
peruse them again and again, more humbly, more attentively, and 
more prayerfully, than ever we have done yet: with a more earnest 
desire to unlearn whatsoever is contrary to that word, as well as to 
learn more fully the precious truths which it contains; with a more 
holy care and watchfulness, neither to bring into the Scripture any 
notion of our own which is not there—nor to reason away, and explain 
out of the Scripture, anything which is there, and which is opposed to 
our present limited, and imperfect, and erring notions. In other words, 
let us be more and more careful, neither to add to, nor to take away 
JSrom the words of the living God. (Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) 

There are some very excellent observations on this unreserved sub- 
mission of the mind to the teaching of the word of God, and on the 
errors and disputes which arise from the want of it, in Dr. Chalmers’s 
excellent work on the Evidences and Authority of the Christian Reve- 
lation. In the last chapter, on the supreme authority of Revelation, 
he says well: ‘“‘Could we only get it reduced toa mere question of 
language, we should look at no distant period for the establishment of 
a pure and unanimous Christianity in the world.”* And more than 
once he gives the caution: ‘Let the principle of ‘What thinkest 
thou?’ be exploded, and that of ‘What readest thou?’ be substituted 
in its place.” Surely this is the frame of mind and posture of soul 
that become us !—to sit, as little children, at the feet of Jesus, and to 
say, “I will hear what God the Lord will speak!” + 

In the next place, with more especial reference to those points in 
regard to which Christians are divided, let us not only observe, in 
reading the Scriptures, what truths are declared, and what errors are 
denounced ; but let us observe also the order and proportion of Divine 
truth. Many of our disputes are, doubtless, about our human notions 
and opinions, which we have superadded to the word of God: about 
matters which we have (unconsciously, I doubt not,) engrafted upon 
the Scriptures. But, perhaps, still more will be found to arise from 
our undue magnifying and exalting of one portion of Divine truth, to 
the neglect and disparagement of others, in sad disregard of the scrip- 
tural proportion of things. It is too much like the tithing of mint, 
and anise, and cummin, whilst the weightier matters of the law are 
neglected. Beyond all question, every part of Divine truth, in its 
place and proportion, is precious, and worthy to be considered and 
maintained. But tiie place and proportion, which the Scripture assigns 
to it, must be carefully considered also; or we may run unawares into 
the mistake of a painter, who should go about to draw the figure of a 





* p. 267, (6th edition, 1818.) T Ps. Ixxxv. 8. 
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man, and make the nose bigger than all the rest of the head, and the 
hand larger than the whole body. Should we not, then, have a mon- 
ster rather than a man? a representation that was altogether false 
and frightful? Iam afraid that many representations of the Gospel 
are given, both in preaching and writing, which are equally dispropor- 
tionate, and therefore, in effect, false and monstrous. And from those 
disproportionate statements many disputes have arisen, which would 
never have been thought of, had the proportion of Divine truth been 
duly regarded. 

This point may require illustration. What I desire to urge upon 
attention is this ;—that certain things are proposed in Scripture, not 
merely as true, but as of such supreme importance, that the want or re- 
jection of them is plainly stated to be fatal to the soul. We need not 
look far for examples. Our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus will sup- 
ply us with more than one. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Who then 
can question the absolute necessity of being “born again?” What 
can be more important than to ascertain from the Scriptures, the true 
nature of this new birth? and then to seek it, as absolutely essential 
to the soul’s salvation? Again: ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘‘ He that believeth on him is 
not condemned, but he that believeth not is condemned already, be- 
cause he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God.” {[f the necessity of the new birth is clearly proved by the for- 
mer passage, the absolute necessity of true faith in Christ is equally 
clear from these. Here, then, are some things which are essential : 
they are indispensable to the soul’s salvation. And when we speak of 
essential doctrines, we ought to understand those which the Scriptures 
themselves declare to be indispensable, those which are so stated in 
the word of God as to show, that the rejection of them is fatal, and 
that the cordial reception of them is infallibly connected with salvation. 

I am not here attempting to enumerate them all, though they are 
not many in number. I am only desiring to say so much, as will suf- 
ficiently illustrate the point I have in hand. The whole of the Epistle 
to the Galatians will prove, when duly considered, that justification by 
JSaith is one of those great and essential points: insomuch that the 
apostle denounces a curse against any man, yea, or an angel from 
heaven, who should preach any other doctrine.* 

Let it also be observed, that some of those things, which the Scrip- 
ture states as essential to salvation, have more immediate reference to 
the state of the heart: as it is written, “‘ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of life.’+ And so we read, “If 





* Gal. i. 8, 9. tT Prov. iv. 23. 
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any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran- 
atha.” And again: ‘‘ We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death.”* And this last declaration would bring us at once 
to the fullest conviction of the importance of Christian union and love, 
—the object to which our attention is now so particularly directed. 

Now while, on the one hand, it is of the very first importance to 
ascertain what are those points,—whether doctrinal or practical,— 
which the Scripture thus declares to be indispensable ; and, having 
ascertained them, to give them that prominence and peculiar glory 
which belong to them, both in preaching and writing: so, on the 
other hand, if we desire to promote union and love among all the dis- 
ciples of Christ, we must be very careful not to insist upon anything 
as indispensable, which the Scripture itself does not plainly declare to 
be so. Doctrines may be true, and very important in their place,— 
worthy to be maintained and contended for in due season,—which yet 
are not essential. And we should sin against God, and against the 
whole brethren ; we should make sad those whom God hath not made 
sad, and wound and stumble those whom we ought, with all Christian 
wisdom and love, to comfort and encourage, if we insisted on them 
as essential ; or (what comes almost to the same thing) should treat 
those who yet hold them not, or who ignorantly oppose them, as if 
they were the enemies of truth and righteousness. It is a sad and 
fearful thing to smite an erring brother as if he were un enemy ; when 
the Scripture plainly teaches us that we should rather admonish him as 
a brother, and therefore in a brotherly spirit. The apostle says: 
‘Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye who are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.”’+ And the spirit of this exhortation will apply 
to doctrinal faults as well as to practical. 

On those points which the Scripture states as essential, it is evident 
that the children of God must be agreed. But, on all other points, 
they may and do differ, more or less. Some are yet ignorant ; some 
are prejudiced ; some are (alas that so it should be!) stubbornly main- 
taining that which is erroneous and false; and, therefore, losing the 
practical benefit and blessing of the truth which they deny, and expe- 
riencing the evil effects of the error which they hold. If our brethren 
are thus suffering,—if those who are fellow-members of the same body 
are thus losing a blessing, and bringing evil upon themselves,—our 
feeling surely ought to be, not anger, but compassion: { and if we 
consider them, notwithstanding, as brethren indeed, we should treat 
them with brotherly tenderness. And, that we may be enabled to do 
this, let us not magnify their errors beyond their real importance ; let 





* 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 1 John iii. 14. 
+ Gal. vi. 1 ; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14, and 2 Tim. ii. 24, 26. t 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
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us not magnify the points of difference; but consider them soberly, 
and speak of them as the Scriptures teach us to speak. Can anything 
tend more to keep us asunder, and to increase and perpetuate divisions 
among us, than an undue magnifying of the points of difference? 
which, from the very constitution of the human mind, in this imperfect 
state, it is not possible to do, without, at the same time, in some 
measure at least, undervaluing and disparaging those great, essential, 
and glorious truths in which we are agreed. 

If an error be a soul-destroying error, fatal to him that holds it, I 
cannot be too strong or earnest in denouncing it. I am not for mine- 
ing matters: I make no scruple about calling it a monstrous evil and 
an abomination. But if (though I may clearly see it to be an error) 
it is yet an error maintained by Christian brethren of far higher attain- 
ments in holiness than I can pretend to,—by men at whose feet, in 
regard to almost all other points, I should consider it my privilege to 
sit,—then I do not imagine that it is consistent (I will not say with 
modesty, but) with truth and Scripture, to denounce it in such unmea- 
sured terms. If the error itself does not break the bond of brother- 
hood, let us not denounce and contend against it in such manner and 
terms as we do. 

For example: I am myself an Episcopalian ; I hold the principle of 
an establishment ; I am, moreover, a Calvinist. My own views, on all 
these points, are strong, and very decided: and I hold all my views, as 
one who is ready, whenever I see fit season and occasion, to contend 
for every particle of Divine truth. But if I were to come away from 
such a meeting as it was our privilege to attend at Liverpool a fortnight 
ago,—a meeting in which I gladly recognised many Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Voluntaries, and Arminians, as my Christian breth- 
ren, and was refreshed and edified by their addresses and their prayers ; 
—and on leaving it should come forward, in the most public manner, 
to denounce all those points, on which those ‘brethren respectively dif- 
fer from me, as monstrous evils and abominations; and should devote 
myself to the forming or working of a society, whose professed object 
was to put them all down, and root them out, as such,—I think my 
brethren would feel (and most justly) that such conduct was by no 
means consistent with the principles of brotherly love and union which 
were avowed at that meeting: they would have good reason to turn 
round upon me, and to say, Is this the voice, or the conduct, of a 
brother ? 

If these remarks are acceptable in your pages, I shall beg leave to 
follow them with some others, on a future occasion. In the mean 
time, 

I remain, yours faithfully in the Lord, 


A. S. THetwa.u. 
Cumming-Street, Pentonville, Oct. 18, 1845. 
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“ JESUS CHRIST, THE SAME YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER!” 





POETRY. 


THE PRAYER OF A PENITENT. 


O Gracious Spirit! yet once more, once more 
Kindle the lamp within which I have quenched, 
Give me another sword for that I lost, 

And a fresh armour lend for that which erst 

I indolent put off, that I might bathe 

In sin’s false-shining stream, which bore me down, 
Swept me from fall to fall, and bruised me sore 
Upon the rocks of guilt. With pitying breath 
Raise up the trodden harvest which, scarce ripe, 

I crushed with footsteps that made haste to sin. 
Alas! my heart is echoing, desolate, 

And a voice crieth in its wilderness, 

Where is my God whose feet did make it Eden? 
Return! return! though at the chariot-wheels 
Should follow sorrows with their scourges sharp, 
And thunderous clouds, and lightnings whose keen glance 
Shall make repentance dreadful. Oh! return 
Into thy temple, Lord, and if thou wilt 

Make it to rock with earthquakes, but take thence 
These hateful idols here, with all their crowd 

Of wicked-worshipping thoughts. Alas! a press 
Of many terrors would fain still my cries, 

E’en as the crowd did seek to silence him 

Who, blind, besought thine aid; but all the more, 
Jesus ! thou Son of David, pity me ! 

Shall my heart cry. O Wisdom, make me wise ! 
O Strong, give strength! O perfect Beauty, make 
My guilty soul less hideous. Give, at last, 

Some place in heaven, yea, but the least, the farthest, 
Only say not, Depart! ’Twill be too much 

To worship at the farthest confines there, 
Hymning at distance meet thy saving grace, 

And now and then, a little while, perhaps, 

To be allowed on heavenly festivals 

To draw more nigh, and on the memory 

Of one such hour, to live for ages more ! 


R. A. V. 





Tue fifmest friends may change, 
The best beloved may leave us; 
Familiar ones—grow strange, 
Or death of all bereave us. 


Where is the love undying? 
The friend who never fails ? 
In whom the heart, relying, 
May trust—when grief assails ! 


Behold the Lamb! who beareth 
Believers’ sins away : 

For such He ever careth— 
And now, as yesterday ! 


Bernard Barton’s Household Verses. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Voice from the Sanctuary on the Missionary Enterprise: being a 
Series of Discourses delivered in America, before the Protestant 
Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, §c. By the most Eminent Divines of that Country, belong- 
ing to Various Denominations. With an Introduction, by James 
Montgomery, Esq. London: Hamilton and Co. 

Sketches of Sermons on Christian Missions, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of ‘ Four Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons,” 
“ Pulpit Cyclopedia,” $c. 


Benevouence is itself a blessing. Wherever it exists, there the 
approving smile of the Eternal rests, as on so much territory rescued 
from the selfishness which sin has introduced. Its manifestation 
and activities may be simply directed to the removal of some peculiar 
form of misery, or to the bestowment of some single good. But it 
cannot move without more widely diffusing its benefits than it origin- 
ally designed. The agents it employs, it most abundantly blesses ; 
it raises them from the ordinary selfish pursuits of men, and honours 
them while it invests them with the commission and dignity of angels, 
messengers of mercy. It scatters its benefits where they are not much 
recognised and less acknowledged. Like the sun which wakes and 
cheers the birds of song, he also warms the birds of night, which shun 
the brightness of his beams. The benevolence which glowed in the 
heart of God from eternity, designed the salvation of immortal souls ; 
and in carrying out this design, millions have received the ultimate 
blessing contemplated, and millions more have largely participated in 
the incidental good that mercy dropped in the pathway to her great 
work. 

The form in which Divine benevolence first appeared in our world, 
was in the person of Jesus Christ, when he came on the mission of 
redemption. God is love, and God clothes himself in flesh, dwells 
among men, shows himself Jove incarnate. And though ever so intent 
on the great work which he came to accomplish, that neither the 
temptations of the wilderness, nor the flattering offers of sovereignty, 
could divert his attention from the one great object of his advent; yet 
his dwelling among men was to our world a new morning, bearing 
on its wings a dewy influence, which refreshed the drooping, and 
vitalised the dead. The blind received their sight—the sick were 
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restored—the lame were healed—and the dead were raised; but all 
these were the mere overflowings, and not the fulness of benevolence,— 
the mere imprints of its track, and not the goal of its course. And in 
the present day the amenities of society and the equity of jurisprudence, 
though these fall infinitely short of that salvation on which the heart 
of Christ was set, yet are they to be traced to the doctrines he taught, 
the code of morals he gave, and the motives he recognised and excited, 

We think that the church never puts a higher honour on her Lord, 
than when, in humble imitation of his example, and in obedience to his 
command, she manifests that heaven-born benevolence, that fain would 
rescue immortal souls from the horrors of rude heathen darkness, or 
from the entanglements of a refined paganism. ‘Compassion to the 
soul, is the soul of compassion,” said the venerable Baxter; and that 
saying may well become the appropriate motto of the missionary 
enterprise. The salvation of souls by the regenerating power of the 
Holy Spirit and justifying righteousness of Jesus, would comprehend 
the design,—the great object contemplated by all the Protestant 
missionary institutions in this and in other countries. Their contribu- 
tions, their prayers, their energies, and their efforts, have been directed 
exclusively to the accomplishment of this, as their ultimate object. 
And though the salvation of souls has been their simple aim, yet they 
have scattered innumerable blessings, and in directions they did not 
contemplate. 

We should very much exceed the space we intend to devote to this 
article, were we to attempt to enumerate the indirect and collateral 
advantages conferred on the world by the missionary enterprise. It 
has been the great peace-maker of the tribes and nations of the earth, 
and has already accomplished so much towards the achievement of 
universal peace,—as to justify the expectation that, under its auspices, 
the nations shall be taught to turn their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and renounce war forever. It bas 
been the means not only of hushing the outbursts of hostile feeling, 
but of fraternising the nations over whom it has had any influence. 
The saving of two British vessels by one “ missionary box,”* was an 
example upon a diminutive scale, of the pacific influence of the spirit 
and work of Christian missions. It was the sacred mark which awed 
and subdued the warrior, and turned him into a friend and brother. 
And the very genius of Christian missions secures the long-anticipated 
result, when “peace on earth and good-will” to man shall be the 
rule of every heart, and the law which regulates every national 
compact. 

Science has largely enriched her stores by means of the missionary 
operations,—man is better known to man in all the essential oneness of 





* Missionary anecdote: Evangelical Magazine, 1815. 
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nature, and in all the immense diversity of character ;—the geography 
of the world is better known ;—more enlarged views are acquired of 
the philosophy of language as the vehicle of thought and feeling,—and 
the literature of our own country and that of other lands have been 
enriched. Among these works, which have long been before the 
public, and been honoured with a well-earned celebrity, are those written 
by Dr. Philip,—Messrs. Ellis, Johns, and Freeman,—Williams, Swan, 
Stowell, and Moffat. And we welcome with much pleasure the two 
volumes now before us, and whose titles are at the head of this article, 
as valuable accessions to our missionary literature. 

The volume entitled ‘‘ A Voice from the Sanctuary”’ is a collection 
of very select and valuable discourses, delivered at different missionary 
anniversaries. We think it might be appropriately entitled “An 
Orchestra of the Church,’ where instruments of diversified form and 
power are all in harmony with the missionary theme. 

The Christian poet, the author of the introductory essay in this 
volume, has very appropriately and beautifully observed, ‘‘ One great 
society for effecting all the combined purposes”’ of our several bene- 
volent institutions, “‘ might have been conceived, projected, and under- 
taken, by the most zealous and faithful members of the true church of 
Christ in this kingdom, however diversely named and distinguished 
from each other, on questions where the monotony of unison could not 
be attained, but having, what is preferable, the harmony of opinions, 
different without being discordant, produced by the consonance of 
souls all equally tuned to the praise and the glory of God.” 

It is a volume most delightfully illustrating the solid substratum of 
union among those who are distinguished by denominational peculiari- 
ties. The authors of these discourses may wear a different uniform ; 
but they are moved by one Spirit, recognise the authority of one Captain, 
rely on one Source for their prowess and skill, use but one weapon, the 
sword of the Spirit, and aim at one object, the restoration of a usurped 
and captured world to its rightful Lord. They exemplify unity with- 
out uniformity. They maintain throughout the two essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, justification by faith in the finished righteousness of 
Christ, and sanctification by the direct operations of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart. In these two doctrines and the truths necessarily in- 
volved, are the broad and solid basis of Christian union. Hearts, under 
the salutary influence of these doctrines, feel a magnetic power attract- 
ing and binding them to God, as their common rest, and in the same 
proportion as they are near to him, so are they nearer to each other, 
as the radii of a circle are nearer to each other as they approximate to 
the centre, and there become one. Closer communion with God is the 
brightest prelude of union. And though it is to the present day to be 
deplored that Christian union is so immature, yet the missionary efforts 
of the last half-century have contributed much to wither bigotry and 
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prejudice, and to bring Christians to unite more as one band of 
brothers, as one mighty phalanx against the foe of God and man. And 
the measure of co-operation already secured has wrought mightily, and 
will still continue to achieve greater triumphs towards the evangeli- 
sation of the world; for he who is raz Trutn has prayed “that his 
people may be one,” and this he prayed for as a means to the end, 
**that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” And the very 
manner in which God has been working, in producing the harmony 
which now exists, augurs favourably for the future hopes of those who 
long for the happy period when “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim.’’ We perfectly agree with James Mont- 
gomery when he says in the introduction, ‘ No conceivable union of all 
sections of the church here, however wisely planned, ably supported, 
liberally endowed, and zealously affected in the one good cause, could 
have done so much towards the teaching of all nations in the way of 
salvation, as has been actually done during the last fifty or sixty years, 
by the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Independent, Wesleyan, and 
Moravian Missionary Societies. Of the labours and fruits of these dis- 
tinct agencies, it may be said that the pure Gospel has been more 
extensively and effectually preached by the messengers of their respect- 
ive churches, in pagan lands, and to the ends of the earth, than had 
been done by all the generations of nominal Christendom through fifteen 
hundred years preceding. And it is remarkable that from the time 
when the missionary spirit was poured from on high upon our fathers, 
towards the close of the last century, first one society and then another, 
without any previous concert or mutual understanding among the ori- 
ginators, was formed for carrying out the distinct purposes which com- 
prehended the necessary means for evangelising the whole world, in 
this late day of the universal church, by the union of all Christians in 
one design to promote ‘peace upon earth, good-will towards men, and 
glory to God in the highest.’ ” 

It is surprising, that Christians with the lives of Christ and his 
apostles before them, should have left it to the dwellers on earth at 
the close of the eighteenth century to discover that Christianity is in 
its very nature diffusive, and not to facilitate its diffusion is to in- 
validate our title to any participation of its blessings. Now the pulse 
is not a truer indication of the heart’s action, nor are the moving hands 
of a watch a clearer evidence of its right construction, than is a mis- 
sionary spirit a satisfactory sign of vital godliness. And as the pulse, 
in whatever part of the body it may be felt, is true to the action of the 
heart, so is the spirit of missions, in whatever part of the world it may 
appear, a true index that tells there is the new life which the Spirit of 
God has produced. Whether we direct our attention to the missionary 
literature of lands evangelised by the blessing of God on missionary 
efforts, to that of the continent of Europe or of America, or to that of our 
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own country, the apostolic sentiment is deeply impressed on our 
minds, ‘‘ There is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.”” And the moral condition of the world needs the exer- 
tions and the prayers of all. New and extensive spheres have been 
recently opened by the providence of God. China alone requires as 
many missionaries as all the European and American churches at pre- 
sent employ. 
It might appear invidious to institute comparisons as to the merits 
of these discourses. All are sound in their theological views, and 
above mediocrity as to the talent exhibited. It is a volume of choice 
productions. With a galaxy of such lustre, it is difficult to dwell on 
the brightness of any individual star; yet fearing our readers might 
be disappointed did we not furnish them with a specimen, we venture 
to give one ad apertum libri. The following extract is from a sermon 
by the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia. The discourse is entitled, 
“The Missionary Enterprise dependent on the Religion of Principle 
for Success.” The passage refers to the religion of principle, in dis- 
tinction from the religion of sentiment, of form, and of feeling. 
Having described the religion of sentiment, and the religion of form, 
the Puseyism of America, he says, ‘‘ The religion of principle is differ- 
ent from either of those which have been specified, though it will 
embrace whatever is excellent in either of them, or of all. In common 
with the religion of sentiment, it may have a clear perception of the 
beautiful and the grand in the works of God, and in the scenes of re- 
demption. In common with the religion of forms, it will be the 
patron of order, and show all due respect for sacred places, and times, 
and modes of devotion. In common with the religion of feeling, it 
will cultivate the affections of the heart, and tend, more than any 
other religion, to produce tender sensibility and warm emotions. It 
refuses not to shed tears at the remembrance of sin, and in view of the 
sufferings of the Saviour; it weeps over the wants and woes of the 
world ; it is filled with joy in view of pardoning mercy ; and it bursts 
forth into praise when the Redeemer’s kingdom is advanced on the 
earth. But it does not consist wholly of these things. It is founded 
on the intelligent adoption of a rule of right, and on a stedfast ad- 
herence to it. This rule is adopted, not from whim, caprice, or cus- 
tom, or civil authority, but because it is believed to be the will of God. 
It is adopted, not because it is beautiful; nor because it can be 
wrought into poetry ; not because it will contribute to popular favour ; 
but because it is true. It may appear rough and rugged, harsh and 
severe ; it may infringe on many customs in society, or even on the 
laws of the land; it may require that our strong natural feelings 
should be suppressed, and that the tender ties which bind us to our 
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country and home should be severed, that we may go and do duty to 
our Saviour in a foreign land; but the will of God is regarded as final 
in the case.” 

And in the conclusion of this discourse, a reference is made to the 
feebleness of the institution at its commencement, and the discourage- 
ments it had to encounter; but that its founders and promoters were 
sustained by the religion of principle. 

“It is this religion, originated only by the Holy Spirit of God, 
which, we trust, gave birth to the enterprises undertaken by this 
Board, and which has thus far animated and sustained the Board and 
its missionaries, in the great work of giving the Gospel to heathen 
lands. It was not a spirit of romance, terminating in a missionary 
enterprise, which led to their organisation ; it was not a desire to ex- 
tend and perpetuate a religion of forms ; it was not under the influence 
of a mere temporary excitement. The Holy Spirit of God had created 
in their hearts a permanent conviction of the duty of obeying the last 
command of the Saviour, and of sending the Gospel to distant nations.” 

The union of religious principle between England and America will 
be a permanent guarantee for the continuation of a pacific understand- 
ing. We rejoice that our transatlantic brethren unite with us in our 
wishes and efforts to send the Gospel to the heathen, and it is our 
earnest prayer that they may unite with us in abolishing from among 
themselves, and from off the face of the earth, that mighty barrier to 
the progress of the Gospel, that cursed abomination stavery. For as 
Britons and British Christians, we cannot, we dare not hold fellowship 
with those who make traffic of their fellow-men. Missionary enterprise 
was the harbinger of liberty to the slave throughout the British colo- 
nies ; and the advance of the missionary cause in America we hail as a 
pleasing omen of the abolition of slavery. 

In bringing this article to a conclusion, we would observe that the 
volume of ‘ Sketches of Sermons’”’ consists of discourses by eminent 
ministers of the Gospel in our own country, as well as some by Ame- 
rican divines. These Sketches vary in their character. There are 
some which exhibit much ingenuity and mental vigour, and all contain 
sound theological sentiments. They well deserve a place in the library 
of every minister and student. Not that we advise students or minis- 
ters to make free with “Sketches” for the purpose of saving the 
trouble of original composition ; but we think that these ‘ Sketches” 
being “on Christian Missions,” they may be suggestive, and furnish a 
clue to a train of thought in preparing for the platform, or the pulpit. 
Both the volumes are excellent, and an attentive reader cannot 
rise from their perusal without feeling the missionary cause more 
dear to his heart, and more than ever claiming his sympathy, his 
prayers, his contributions, and his influence. 
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The Sacraments. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Symbolic Institu- 
tions of the Christian Religion, usually called The Sacraments. By 
Robert Halley, D.D. Part I. Baptism. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 1844, 


(Concluded from page 454.) 


In his seventh lecture, Dr. Halley discusses ‘‘ the susszcts of Chris- 
tian baptism.” We wish that he could have here put us in pos- 
session of his entire argument in support of the administration of the 
rite to infants ; but one lecture on that subject is reserved for his second 
volume. The present lecture is devoted to the explanation of our 
Lord’s commission to the apostles in Matt. xxviii. 19 ; a close adher- 
ence to which he insists upon, with a strenuousness not inferior to 
that of the most zealous antipeedobaptist. This commission, which he 
justly calls the great law of Christian baptism, he interprets as author- 
ising the administration of the ordinance to “all the nations,” and he 
contends, (p. 491,) that the appointment to baptize is as comprehensive 
as that to teach; in other words, that all who are to be taught—not 
merely those who have been taught—are also to be baptized. In 
furtherance of this view, having previously shown that John the Bap- 
tist baptized all applicants without restriction, he contends at consi- 
derable length, (pp. 513—527,) that the apostle did in fact baptize all 
who were willing to receive the rite; that they did not take time to 
ascertain the reality of a true outward conversion in the candidates; 
that they did not require any evidence on this point ;* and that they 
baptized such multitudes of ignorant and newly-impressed persons, 
that there must in the nature of things have been many among them 
who, like Simon Magus, were totally destitute of genuine religion. It 
is obvious that if this view of the case is correct, ‘ believers’ baptism,’ 
as it is called, is not the baptism of the New Testament ; and Dr. Halley 
has in this part of his lecture, unquestionably cut out some little work 
for Mr. Stovel in his intended reply. That the greater part of those 
who were baptized during the first weeks or months of the apostles’ 
ministry were truly converted to Christ, may, if required, be conceded. 
The description .of the church in Acts ii. 43—47, (especially ver. 47,) 
and iv. 32—35, notwithstanding what we find in Acts v. and after- 
wards in Acts viii. 18, 19, warrants this concession. But this does 
not meet the case. The advocate of ‘believers’ baptism,’ if he would 
justify his theory, must show either that the apostles took some such 





* As Acts viii. 37, “ And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest,” may seem to contradict this assertion, it is as well to observe that the 
passage is an interpolation, and is omitted as such in all critical editions of the New 
Testament. Dr. Halley has a separate note upon the evidence relating to it in the 
Appendix to Lecture VII., see pages 605, 606. 
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means of ascertaining the real saving faith of candidates as the antipsedo- 
baptists now do, or that this care was not necessary because they had a 
supernatural power of discerning spirits. That they could not take the 
pains which antipeedobaptists now require, the baptism of three thou- 
sand in one day makes very plain: that they did not use the faculty of 
discerning spirits is clear from the case of Simon Magus, unless, 
indeed, it should be pleaded that Philip, not being an apostle, might 
not have the power; in which case we must substitute the instances 
of Ananias and Sapphira, who were of course baptized. Dr. Halley 
pushes his evidence yet further. In illustrating the baptisms on the 
day of Pentecost, he takes occasion to show, (page 515,) from the 
terms of Peter’s address, that he must have been ready to baptize 
any one who came to him afterwards, just as John had baptized all 
without discrimination who resorted to him. 

Having considered and disposed of the antipeedobaptist view of the 
commission, Dr. Halley next takes up the theory of those peedobaptists 
who restrict the right to believers and their children or dependants. If 
the ground before maintained against the antipeedobaptist be valid, 
the theory here impugned falls as a matter of course. Dr. Halley, 
however, does not confine his argument to that consideration. He is 
at some pains, (pp. 535—539,) to show that, under the Abrahamic 
covenant, circumcision was administered to male infants, not because 
they were the children of their immediate parents, but because they 
were the seed of Abraham. He also contends, (p. 539,) that the 
baptism of children, because their parents are believers, is not parallel 
to the circumcision of the infant children and servants of Abraham’s 
posterity in all generations, irrespective of the character of their imme- 
diate parents or masters. There is, it must be admitted, considerable 
ingenuity and force in this part of Dr. Halley’s argument; so much 
indeed, that we are by no means certain that it can be invalidated. We 
do not, however, feel that the subject is exhausted. It was by virtue 
of their connexion with their immediate parent—the proselyte—that 
the children of Jewish proselytes were admitted with them to the rite 
of circumcision. Circumcision could not be administered to them as 
Abraham’s seed according to the flesh ; and it may be contended, under 
an analogy suggested by Rom. ii. 25, that under the New Testament 
dispensation, the early baptism of unbelieving parents becomes un- 
baptism through their unbelief, and thus cuts off from the covenant 
and its initiatory rites those who, had they believed, would for their sake 
have been received into it. All this and whatever else may be said on 
the same side, is however of no account if Dr. Halley has rightly stated 
the apostles’ exercise of their commission ; and we have referred to it 
principally as opening the only ground on which the more restrictive 
peedobaptists can meet the special arguments of Dr. Halley in reference 
to their system. 
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We cannot leave this part of the lecture without extracting a 
passage in which Dr. Halley has well replied to the supposed presump- 
tion against pzedobaptism which its opponents have inferred from the 
conflicting theories of those who have maintained it. It deserves the 
attention of both parties. 


“1 know not whether it will be worth the while to notice a remark which I have 
oecasionally heard respecting the discrepancy of opinion among pzdobaptists them- 
selves. Our Baptist friends have occasionally said to us, You differ in the theory of 
infant baptism, although you continue to agree in the practice; you reach a common 
conclusion by two different sources of reasoning. Be it so. Be it that the practice 
of infant baptism is conscientiously defended by persons who differ among themselves 
as to the extent of that practice, or as to the reasons upon which it is founded. It 
would seem such a fact, if it were allowed to have any force at all, ought to be 
regarded as favourable, rather than unfavourable to the practice. What presumption 
can there be against a conclusion, because parties arrive at it who disagree in their 
premises, or in their modes of reasoning? How would a Baptist reply to a Quaker, 
who might accost him, ‘Friend, thou art wrong about baptism, for some people 
immerse, and others sprinkle; some confine the ceremony to adults, and others 
extend it to children, and yet they all profess to believe the perpetuity of the rite!’ 
The reply, ‘ mutatis mutandis,’ is our answer to the objector. The only incon- 
venience I can imagine, is, that it may impose a little additional trouble upon the 
Baptists ; for if they happily succeed in subverting one course of reasoning, the other 
remains to resist their attack; and I must do them the justice to say they do not 
regard trouble in this controversy.”—pp. 498, 499. 


At page 566, Dr. Halley opens his reasons for believing that children 
as well as adults are included in the commission. Under this head, he 
discusses Matt. xix. 14, “ Suffer the little children,” &c., as intimating 
that children were declared to belong to the kingdom of heaven, and 
shows from John iii. 5, Matt. xi. 12, that the subjects of this king- 
dom were enrolled by baptism. In pages 580—582, he replies to the 
objection brought against baptizing those who would not be admitted 
to the Lord’s supper. From page 585 to the conclusion of the lecture 
the earliest patristic testimonies respecting baptism are discussed. 
From these it is evident, that from Cyprian up to Irenzeus, if not 
to Justin Martyr and Polycarp, the prevalence of infant baptism can 
be established. Among the testimonies considered, that of Tertullian 
is of great importance, not only as confirming the fact that infants 
were baptized, but developing the origin, the reasonings, and principles, 
in which antipeedobaptism had its rise. It is not necessary to quote 
from this part of the lecture, as the testimonies in question have been 
presented in other writings long before the public ; but we shall close 
our extracts with one containing a consideration which, though not 
new, has not perhaps received the attention which so remarkable a fact 
deserves. 

“ Although the apostolic history extends to about the sixty-second year of our 


Lord, we have no reference to the baptism of any member of a Christian family, 
except at the time of the conversion of its head; no allusion to the existence of 
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unbaptized persons in connexion with Christian families; no exhortation upon the 
importance of preparing such for baptism; no advice in any of the epistles, as to the 
proper mode of encouraging such to be baptized, if they hesitated; or of restraining 
them if too forward. Of unbaptized persons in Christian families, the apostles seem 
to take no notice. The baptisms specified are all of new converts, and of their fami- 
lies. Is it not remarkable, if a large proportion of unbaptized persons attended the 
ministry of the Gospel, as they must have done, even if the families of the saints 
were unbaptized, that not the slightest intimation is anywhere to be found respect- 
ing the baptism of any of this interesting class of persons, or respecting their prepa- 
ration for that important solemnity? The argument is indirect, but none the less 
conclusive. Our brethren do not maintain the doctrine of reserve; and therefore 
they will allow that those unbaptized persons were freely admitted to the services of 
the church, or rather, were required by their parents to attend the administration of 
church ordinances.””—p. 583. 


Our extract would have ended here, had it not occurred to us that 
some of our readers might consider it a sufficient reply to part of it, 
that we have no account of the conversion of any baptized children 
attending the ministry. The cases, indeed, are not parallel; but lest 
any of our readers should think they are so, we beg attention to Dr. 
Halley’s continuation. 


“In the records of the apostolic age, and in the writings of the succeeding centu- 
ries, no contrast is more remarkable than—in the former, the absence of all allusion 
to the catechumens ;* and—in the latter, the continual reference to them. The 
most attentive student of the apostolic age can never find a catechumen; the most 
cursory reader of the succeeding centuries perpetually meet with crowds. Where 
was the catechumen of the apostolic age—the unbaptized youth under religious 
instruction? No one can tell,—not a shadow of the institute appears. From the 
apostolic documents we have no reason to suppose that any such persons existed. 
What was a catechumen of the succeeding centuries? With no person is the 
reader of church history more familiar. We know his position, his character, 
his studies, his course, his school, his instructions, his teacher. How are we to 
account for the difference? On the hypothesis which postpones baptism until there be 
satisfactory evidence of conversion, the catechumens must have been more numerous 
in the apostolic age than in succeeding centuries; for in addition to the persons 
from the world, in their novitiate, preparing for baptism, there must have been the 
numerous children of believers; and yet to any of them, either in the historical 
records, or the affectionate letters of Scripture, there is not the slightest allusion.” 
—pp. 583, 584. 


We cannot refrain from expressing the astonishment we felt, on 
finishing the perusal of Dr. Halley’s volume, at the rapture with which 
it was received by the antipzdobaptists. Dr. Halley had quite given 
up the pzedobaptist case! He had separated himself from his brethren, 
and assumed a position which he could not long retain, and the cause 
of *‘ believers’ baptism” was all but won ! His courage was lauded to the 
skies, but his imprudence, with his false premises and illogical argu- 





* It should be remembered that these catechumens were unbaptized.—Rev. 
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mentation had done more for ‘‘ Baptism,” as the antipeedobaptists 
exclusively term their practice, than anything that had been written a 
long time. If it be so, a few more such triumphs and they are undone. 
But where, after all, is the triumph? Is it that Dr. Halley temperately 
refrains from impugning “immersion,” and satisfies himself with 
arguing that as Sarrifew does not define the mode, sprinkling cannot 
be excluded? How this can help the so-called ‘‘ Baptist,” we are at a 
loss to see, for he says that sprinkling is excluded. Or is it rather 
that Dr. Halley has, with an ingenuity which no antipzedobaptist ever 
yet displayed, effected a breach in the ramparts of those who, like the 
venerable Dr. Wardlaw, defend the old Puritan doctrine, as exhibited 
in the Assembly’s Catechism, of restricting baptism to believers and 
their infant seed? We wonder that they failed to see their own ruin 
in the same argument. The strength of the Puritan doctrine, as main- 
tained by Scottish Congregationalists in distinction from the majority 
of their English brethren, lies in the assumption, that of adults none 
but believers are to be baptized. The greatest mischief therefore, after 
all, which Dr. Halley has inflicted on that theory, is the probable sub- 
version of its foundation, in other words, the refutation of the doctrine 
of ‘believers’ baptism,”’ as held by antipzedobaptists. The only way, 
indeed, in which we can account for the singularly absurd jubilation 
which Dr. Yates and others have publicly celebrated over Dr. Halley’s 
volume, is by supposing that they really felt, on reading it, that some 
cordial would be necessary to sustain the sinking confidence of their 
friends. However, Mr. Stovel is to take the book in hand, and we shall 
see what he will make of it. 

Our readers have now in their possession the materials on which our 
judgment of Dr. Halley’s volume is formed. It is a work in which the 
results of extensive and varied learning, employed in researches equally 
curious and useful, are successfully embodied. The subject proved in 
Dr. Halley’s hands, to be a larger one than the conductors of the Con- 
gregational Library and their Lecturer probably anticipated: but this, 
though certainly an inconvenience, (for we would rather, if it might 
have been so, have had each series complete in its appropriate volume, ) 
is an accidental, and in the circumstances, we doubt not, an unavoidable 
one. The style is, generally speaking, worthy of the subject. We may 
be mistaken, but it seems to us that less pains were taken with the 
diction of the closing lectures, than with that of the first two or three 
of them. In these, again, there was a luxuriance of imagery which was 
sometimes excessive. We ascribe this in great measure to the lectures 
having been publicly delivered ; the style in question being more adapted 
to oral recitation than silent perusal. But these are trifling faults, 
though they are all we have to mention. In all the greater, moral, 
requisites of controversial writing, the work is highly exemplary. It 
is candid, almost to excess—and such was its tone towards those whose 
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views it impugned, that it deserved very different treatment from that 
which, as we have before hinted, it has in some quarters publicly 
received. It was a serious, earnest, and searching discussion of princi- 
ples and usages, and as such, as little adapted to be the object of 
platform sneers and rhodomontade as any book we know. It is a 
long time since anything has been seen in controversy more honourable 
than Dr. Halley’s treatment of the late Dr. Carson. Had he exposed 
his mistakes, rebuked his arrogance, and repelled his insinuations with 
as much of feeling as has on the other hand evinced moderation, no 
person could have blamed him ; for the provocation would have fully 
justified severity. But Dr. Halley chose the “more excellent way ;” 
and we trust that though it has not yet been responded to as it should 
have been, the example will be productive of good. We have noticed 
a few typographical errors: as, e.g., in the advertisement leaf of the 
Committee of the Congregational Library, line 1, ‘‘ Lecture,” for 
** Library ;”’ in the motto before Lecture I., “ Barnard” for ‘ ‘Bernard ;”’ 
and page 501, line 11 from bottom, “right” for “rite.” In econclu- 
sion, we thank Dr. Halley very sincerely for his admirable volume, and 
heartily intreat him to send forth the continuation as soon as his 
important avocations permit it. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE 
UNION, HELD AT MANCHESTER, ON THE 13TH, 14TH, 15TH, AND 16TH DAYS OF 
OcrosEer, 1845. 


On the evening of Monday, the 13th of October, the series of services was 
opened with a devotional meeting, held in Moseley-street Chapel, the Rev. Dr. 
Halley’s. The Rev. James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, London, presided, and 
opened the worship. The Rev. J. Raven, of Dudley, gave an address on the im- 
portance and advantages of union ; after which, the Rev. Dr. Morison, of Brompton, 
London, offered prayer. After ahymn, the Rev. S. M‘All, of Nottingham, addressed 
the assembly on prayer in connexion with efforts for the spread of the Gospel, which 
was followed by prayer offered by the Rev. James Gawthorne, of Derby. The Rev. 
James Sherman, as presiding minister, presented an address on the means of re- 
vival, and concluded the services with prayer. The meeting was numerous, and its 
devout engagements were felt to be very refreshing, and an auspicious commence- 
ment of the proceedings anticipated. 

The morning session, on Tuesday, the 14th of October, opened at half-past nine 
o’clock. The Rev. John Burnet, of Camberwell, Chairman of the Union for the 
year, presided, and conducted the commencing worship, which he followed with an 
address. 

The following churches, with their pastors, were proposed for admittance to the 
fellowship of the Union, and received with cordial unanimity :— 

I. The church at Rotherham, with its pastor, the Rev. W. H. Stowell; on the 
proposal of the Rev. J. L. Adams, of Newark; seconded by the Rev. D. E. Ford, of 
Salford. 

II. The church at Skipton, in Craven, Yorkshire, with its pastor, the Rev. Richard 
Gibbs ; on the proposal of the Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds; seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Massie, of Salford. 

III. The church at Lee Croft Chapel, Sheffield, with its pastor, the Rev. W. B. 
Landells ; on the proposal of the Rev. W. H. Stowell, of Rotherham; seconded by 
the Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., of Sheffield. 

The Rev. A. Wells then explained that the design to consider devoutly the state 
of religion in our denomination at the present meeting, originated in a suggestion 
from the brethren at Manchester, cordially adopted by the Committee of the Union, 
and was intended to be fraternal and confidential ; but that the results may be em- 
bodied in resolutions framed at its close, if that proceeding should be deemed wise 
by the meeting. 

The Chairman then called on the Rev. J. Hunt, of Brixton, London, to implore 
the Divine blessing on the important discussion anticipated. 
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The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, then presented and read a memorial pre- 
pared by him, on the state of religion in the Congregational churches of England. 
This paper was of great value—faithful, devout, and impressive—and its whole de- 
sign and tendency was to raise the tone of piety among both pastors and churches. 
The discussion to which it gave rise was frank, brotherly, and deeply interesting. 
Much valuable information and sentiment was elicited. It seems impossible that 
great good should not result from a conference in which so numerous an assembly 
of pastors and other brethren opened to each other their thoughts and hearts on 
the solemn subject of the state of vital religion in the body of Christians with which 
they stand connected, and during which interchange of mind, many humbling re- 
collections were called up, many holy purposes were formed, and many silent 
prayers no doubt offered to the great Father of mercies. The discussion issued in 
the proposal of the following resolution by the Rev. A. Wells; seconded by the 
Rev. T. W. Davids, of Colchester ; and unanimously adopted :— 

IV. That the Rev. Drs. Morison, Redford, and Vaughan, and the Rev. Messrs. J. A. 
James, Gawthorne, and Blackburn, be a committee to prepare resolutions founded 
on the valuable paper this morning read, and on the discussion taken upon it; and 
to report thereon to a future session of this Assembly. 

The session was then closed with prayer, offered by the Rev. Francis Watts, of 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 

The public evening meeting of Tuesday, devoted to the great question of educa- 
tion—popular, ministerial, and lay-collegiate—was held in Chapel-street Chapel, 
Salford, the Rev. Dr. Massie’s; James Carlton, Esq. in the chair. The opening 
prayer was conducted by the Rev. J. Sibree, of Coventry. A paper on the proceed- 
ings of the Board for General Education, was then presented by the Secretary, the 
Rev. R. Ainslie, on which the following resolution was moved by the Rev. T. W. 
Davids, of Colchester ; seconded by the Rev. Thomas Scales, of Leeds ; and adopted 
with unanimity :— 

V. 1. That this meeting is deeply impressed with a sense of the necessity of ex- 
tended and improved popular education in England, and believes it to be impossible 
that any body of Christians should fail to bear a vigorous part in this great work 
without incurring criminality, dishonour, and damage. The meeting, therefore, rejoices 
in the recent efforts of the Congregational churches in this department of Christian 
and patriotic labour, but considers that those efforts have as yet effected but little 
more than to make apparent the evil consequences of long neglect, the vast amount 
of work requiring to be forthwith undertaken, and the necessity for enlarged views, 
contributions, and movements in this most important and most difficult work ; 
therefore the meeting calls with earnest appeal for the best services of the best 
men in the Congregational body to carry forward energetically the movement in 
this work, which, having commenced, they cannot now safely neglect. 

Next, a paper on the importance that the churches should foster and support the 
theological colleges, was read by the Rey. Richard Fletcher, of Manchester; on 
which the following resolution, moved by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of the Lancashire 
College, and seconded by the Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., of the Rotherham 
College, was unanimously adopted :— 

VI. 2. That this meeting would invite the serious attention of the churches to 
their deep interest in the colleges wherein their future pastors are trained for the 
sacred ministry ; and while the meeting appeals to them for the funds needful to 
sustain these schools of learning and piety, it would also respectfully represent that 
pecuniary contributions are but a part of the support due to the colleges from the 
churches; that prayer on their behalf ought to be frequent and earnest ; that care 
should be employed to seek out and send to them for education, the best qualified 
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young brethren; and that the occasional services of the students during their 

college course and their subsequent probationary services, with a view to the pastoral 
office, should be received with much candour and respect. The meeting would 
further submit to all pastors the importance of pressing these sentiments on the 
attention of their people; and recommends an annual collection for the colleges, as 
furnishing a most favourable opportunity for this purpose. 

The third branch of education—colleges for the higher education of the sons of 
Dissenting gentlemen—was then introduced by a paper read by the Rev. John 
Kelly, of Liverpool; on which Edward Baines, jun., Esq., of Leeds, moved, and the 
Rev. Francis Watts, of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, seconded the following 
resolution, carried unamimously :— 

VII. 3. That seeing the ancient universities and grammar-schools of the kingdom 
remain closed against the admission of the sons of conscientious Protestant Dissenters, 
and that no other educational establishments exist for teaching the highest branches 
of learning in connexion with those religious and moral safeguards indispensable in 
the view of religious parents ; and seeing further, that the social position and influence 
of Protestant Dissenters cannot possibly become what they ought to be made unless 
a truly liberal education be provided for the sons of their principal families ; this 
meeting recommends, as an object worthy of the immediate attention of intelligent 
Dissenters, the establishment of one or more colleges to which Dissenting gentle- 
men intended for secular pursuits might proceed after finishing their course of 
grammar-school instruction, to obtain a thorough literary training, and in which 
also some pious youths might obtain similar educational advantages before entering 
on a course of theological study, with a view to the Christian ministry. 

The meeting closed with the benediction, pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Massie. 

The morning session, Wednesday, October 15, opened at half-past nine o’clock 
with worship, conducted by the Chairman, who called on the Rev. Thomas Weaver, 
of Shrewsbury, to offer prayer. 

The Rev. J. Harris, of Westbury, Wiltshire, presented and read a paper on de- 
ferred annuities as a provision for ministers in their declining years. After discus- 
sion on this document, the following resolution was unanimously adopted, on the 
proposal of the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool ; seconded by the Rev. J. A. James, of 
Birmingham :— 

VIII. That the whole subject be referred to the distributors of The Christian 
Witness Fund in aid of Aged Ministers ; which body consists of the London Com- 
mittee of the Union, the Editor of The Witness, and the treasurers and secretaries 
of all associations connected with the Union; and that they do consider and report 
on the same. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan then brought up the report of the committee appointed to 
consider what proceeding should be founded on the paper read at the first morning’s 
session, and on the discussion taken upon it; upon which report, it was moved by 
Mr. Josiah Conder, of London; seconded by the Rev. Thomas James, of London ; 
and adopted unanimously :— 

IX. That the report now brought up by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, be received, and 
entered on the minutes of the Assembly as follows :—“ That this meeting has 
listened with deep interest to the paper read by the Rev. John Angell James, on 
the state of religion in our denomination ; and with a cordial unanimity, approves 
of its general substance; that we would express our fervent gratitude to Almighty 
God for the highly encouraging reports made to this meeting by various delegates, 
with regard to the state of our churches in their respective localities ; and would, at 
the same time, regard with a Christian considerateness and humiliation, the less 

favourable condition of our ministry and churches, in common with those of other 
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denominations, as reported by brethren from some districts of our country :—that 
we believe that where decay is most observable, it has resulted in part from econo- 
mical causes, leading to the removal of large portions of our people to other places 
of residence ; in part, from the want, in some of our churches, of that love of order 
and concord, of the things which make for purity and peace, by which, as churches 
of Christ, they should have been distinguished; in part, to the inefficient state of 
the ministry in such places, as possessing little of the particular aptitude, the passion 
for self-improvement, and the fixed and ardent desire to bring the spirits of men to 
Christ, by a clear, earnest, and forcible preaching of Christ’s truth, which are indis- 
pensable to any marked success in the present state of society, and in our relation to 
it; and above all, from the frequent indiscretion with which some churches invite 
ministers, with which unsuitable persons are often introduced into the ministry, and 
commended when introduced to the notice of vacant churches ;—that, looking to 
the state of our denomination generally, we believe that there is nothing strong 
among us, that may not, by the promised blessing of the Head of the church on our 
efforts, be made stronger, and nothing weak that may not be thus invigorated ;—and 
that we respectfully, but most earnestly commend to the consideration of our 
brethren, the manifest necessity laid upon them to expect great results only as the 
effect of great labour, and to expect even such labour to be thus productive only as 
that Divine influence shall be devoutly sought, without which, the planting of Paul 
and the watering of Apollos must be vain; in conclusion, that the Committee of 
this Union be requested to institute further inquiry on this subject, and to present 
more statistical and complete information respecting it to the meeting in May next, 
and that no measure be taken by the Union upon Mr. James’s paper until such 
further information be obtained. 

It was next moved by the Rev. Dr. Massie, of Salford; seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, of Leeds; and unanimously agreed to :— 

X. That this Assembly recommends that the first week of December, commencing 
with Monday, the first day of that month, be set apart as a season for special prayer 
in relation to the state of our churches, and devout supplication for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit to accompany the ministration of the word and ordinances; and 
that, preparatory to such exercises, the pastors and deacons meet together for coun- 
sel, and a prayerful consideration of the spiritual state of their several churches. 

The Rev. James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, London, then read a memorial on 
benefit societies for the churches, founded on sound principles, both of calculation 
and morals, which was committed, on the following motion, proposed by the Rev. 
A. Wells; and seconded by Wm. Rutt, Esq., of Clapton, London; and unanimously 
passed :— 

XI. That it be referred to a committee to bring up a resolution founded upon the 
document now read by the Rev. James Sherman, to be submitted to the Assembly 
at a future session; and that the committee consist of the Rev. J. Sherman, the 
Rev. T. Binney, and the Rev. Dr. Campbell, and Messrs. Conder, G. Morley, and 
Wm. Rutt. 

The Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, then read a memorial on the importance and 
advantage of more system in managing the contributions of the churches for the 
numerous objects so constantly appealing to their liberality. Whereupon the Rev. 
J. Blackburn moved; the Rev. J. A. James seconded; and the Rev. Dr. Morison 
and the Rev. J. Kelly supported :— 

XII. That the able and important paper read by Mr. Ely be cordially received ; 
and that a committee be now nominated to bring up, in the session of to-morrow 
morning, the names of brethren suitable to constitute a committee for obtaining the 
information, and forming the plans necessary to carry into practical effect the 
excellent suggestions contained in Mr. Ely’s memorial. This was unanimously 
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adopted, and it was also agreed that the committee for nomination of the permanent 
committee do consist of the mover, seconder, and supporters of the motion, with 
Mr. Ely, the writer of the paper. 

The following report of the deputation, appointed by the Annual Assembly in 
May last, to attend preliminary meetings expected to be held for considering pro- 
posals to promote extended Christian union, was then read by the Rev. A. Wells : 


Report of the Deputation appointed by the Annual Assembly of this Union, held in 
London, in May last, to attend on its behalf any preliminary meetings for consider- 
ation of plans to promote general Christian union, that miyht arise out of proposals 
on that subject then intimated to the A bly, by the Rev. J. A. James. 


Your deputation reports that preliminary meetings for considering proposals on 
the subject of extended Christian union, expected, but not arranged, when its 
appointment by the last Annual Assembly were made, were held on the first three 
days of the present month, in Liverpool, upon an invitation addressed to the evan- 
gelical churches of England, Ireland, and Wales, by brethren of seven denomina- 
tions of Christians in Scotland. 

The brethren appointed as your deputation were the Rev. Messrs. Burnet, James, 
Dr. Raffles, Sherman, and Wells; and Sir C. E. Smith, Sir J. B. Williams, and 
Samuel Fletcher and Samuel Morley, Esqs. Of these brethren, all gave attendance 
at Liverpool, except Mr. Burnet, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. Morley. 

Of the proceedings your deputation witnessed, and promoted there, the brethren 
are happy to give a most favourable and cheering report. There were assembled 
about two hundred brethren connected with seventeen different Christian bodies. 
Patient, laborious, and, above all, devout attention was given to the great object for 
which they were assembled, through six lengthened sessions. No difference of 
judgment arose that was not soon adjusted, and every conclusion adopted was 
arrived at with entire unanimity. The spirit of union, desire for union, and deter- 
mination, with God’s blessing, to arrive at union, appeared to pervade the assembly, 
nor was a jarring or an angry word uttered. The meetings began and continued 
their proceedings with prayer, and ended them with praise. 

The assembly adopted the conclusions and briefly reported as follow:— 

1. That the basis of union should be the holding of evangelical views on enume- 
rated cardinal doctrines of the Gospel. 

2. That neither Christian bodies nor systems should be incorporated in the union, 
nor should it sustain any representative character, but be formed of individuals 
joining it on their personal responsibility, without compromise of their own dis- 
tinctive views or sanction of those of differing brethren with whom they unite, 

3. That the name to be recommended for adoption, when the union was consti- 
tuted, should be, ‘ The Evangelical Alliance.” 

4. That its objects, to be in like manner recommended, should be, to exhibit, as 
far as practicable, Christian unity—to cherish brotherly love—to maintain corre- 
spondence among Christians in all parts of the world—to resist Popery, infidelity, 
and all anti-Christian superstition—to employ the press with the utmost vigour for 
the promotion of these objects. 

5. That an aggregate meeting should be held in London, next June, to constitute 
the proposed union; and that to this meeting Christians from all parts of the world 
should be invited. 

6. To carry forward the design till this meeting, and to make the best possible 
preparations for it, four committees were appointed ; the first for London, and the 
south of England, to which all foreign correspondence was intrusted; the second 
for Liverpool, embracing the north of England and Wales; the third for Glasgow 
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and Scotland; the fourth for Dublin and Ireland. These committees were instructed 
to interchange the minutes of every meeting, and to hold two aggregate sessions, 
one at Liverpool in January, and one at Birmingham in April. 

Various resolutions in harmony with the spirit and design of the meeting, besides 
those embodying the conclusions just stated, were adopted, and all the addresses by 
which they were proposed and sustained, manifested an outspoken and manly spirit, 
as well as a tone of brotherly peace and love. 

All the proceedings of the Conference will be speedily made public in an authentic 
form. It is therefore unnecessary that the report of your deputation should be 
more detailed and specific. The Assembly will, however, be prepared by this very 
brief statement to receive favourably a warm and earnest commendation of this 
great design to its fostering prayers and influence. To your deputation the move- 
ment seemed to be of God. If, as all will unite to hope, its progress be worthy 
of its commencement, an extensive, effectual, and lasting advancement of the union 
and strength of Christ’s too divided churches will be the happy and cheering result. 

Upon which report, it was moved by the Rev. Dr. Massie; seconded by the Rev. 
John Kelly; and unanimously adopted :-— 

XIII. That the meeting has received the report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference on extended Christian Union, held at Liverpool, on the first three days of 
the present month, now given by the brethren who attended on that occasion as a 
deputation from this Union, with devout gratitude to God, and with hope that by 
the continuance of the Divine blessing on the design, visible union and a cordial 
co-operation among evangelical Christians, hitherto unknown, will be realised. And 
the meeting, understanding that the plans for union recommended by the Liverpool 
Conference are to be conducted by brethren of various denominations, acting 
entirely on their personal responsibility, does not again appoint any deputation for 
this object, but recommends it most warmly to the prayers and co-operation of all 
the brethren connected with this Union. 

The Chairman then invited the Rev. Dr. Redford to conduct prayer, with which 
the session closed. 

The Wednesday evening meeting, in aid of British Missions, was held in Grosve- 
nor-street Chapel, Rev. R. Fletcher’s; James Kershaw, Esq., Alderman, in the chair. 
Prayer was conducted by the Rev. Edward Mannering, of London. A memorial 
presenting the affairs and claims of the three societies for British Missions was then 
read by the Rev. Dr. Matheson, Secretary of the Home Missionary Society. Upon 
which the following resolution on Home Missions was proposed by the Rev. Dr. 
Halley, of Manchester; seconded by the Rev. Dr. Morison, of Brompton, London ; 
and unanimously adopted ;— 

XIV. 1. That this Meeting receives with satisfaction the statement now made 
respecting the Home Missionary Society, as to the extent and success of its opera- 
tions; that it also regards, with great favour and respect, all similar efforts made by 
county associations ; that while it rejoices in the vigour displayed by some county 
unions in the cause of home missions, it deeply regrets that so many counties of 
England still require increasing aid from the Home Missionary Society; at the same 
time this meeting learns, with much pleasure, that some of those counties which at 
present supply their own wants, have extended their aid to districts beyond their 
own limits, by giving the Home Missionary Society a share of the collections for 
British missions. 

The next resolution, on missions in Ireland, was then submitted by the Rev. John 
Ely, of Leeds; seconded by the Rev. Thomas Aveling, of Kingsland Chapel, London; 
and agreed to with unanimity :— 

XV. 2. That this meeting has heard with great sorrow, yet with no surprise, the 
account now given of the deplorable condition of Ireland; and it has learned with 
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deep regret the small amount contributed to the Irish Evangelical Society, an insti- 

tution which has for so many years been engaged in promoting the spread of the 
Gospel in Ireland, without forfeiting the confidence of the churches of this country ; 
—that since it has become connected with the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, it claims a still deeper interest in the sympathies and liberality of the 
churches. This meeting would therefore call upon them to assist the Society in 
making aggressive movements on the kingdom of thick darkness existing in 
that land. 

Then the resolution on Colonial Missions, as follows, was presented by the Rev. 
James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, London; seconded by the Rev. James Parsons, 
of York; sustained by the Rev. Algernon Wells, and the Rev. J. L. Poore, of Salford ; 
and unanimously adopted :— 

XVI. 3. That the progressive experience of ten years in the prosecution of colonial 
missions having made increasingly evident the necessity for both their extension and 
their permanent support; and everything in the present position and prospects, as 
well as in the past history of the British people, pointing to their spread in the 
world by colonisation as one principal means for advancing both the temporal and 
the religious welfare of mankind, this meeting would give its zealous and liberal 
support to the Colonial branch of the British Missions connected with the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. 

The meeting was closed with the benediction, pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Halley. 

Morning session, Thursday, the 16th of October. The chair was resumed by the 
Rev. J. Burnet, who conducted the opening devotions, and invited the Rev. R. 
Barber, of Bridgnorth, to offer prayer. The Rev. Dr. George Redford, of Wor- 
cester, then presented a most valuable memorial on the literature of the denomi- 
nation, which was received with warm approval. The Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, 
moved; the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of Manchester, seconded; and the meeting unani- 
mously and cordially adopted :— 

XVII. That the paper on our denominational literature, prepared and read by 
the Rev. Dr. Redford, be received and adopted by the Assembly, with its best 
thanks to him for that valuable document. Further, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, the Rev. 
Dr. Redford, and the Rev. J. A. James, were appointed to bring up a list of names 
to constitute a book committee, as suggested at the close of the memorial. 

XVIII. The Rev. J. Blackburn then reported the names recommended to form the 
committee on the proposals contained in the paper on greater system in the manage- 
ment of the contributions of the churches, presented by the Rev. J. Ely, as follow : 
Rev. J. Alexander, Norwich; J. Blackburn, London; Dr. Campbell, London; J. Ely, 
Leeds; R. Fletcher, Manchester; J. Kelly, Liverpool; J. A. James, Birmingham ; 
J. H. Roper, Bristol; and A. Wells, London; and Messrs. E. Baines, Leeds ; 
T. Blackburn, Liverpool; T. Beilby, Birmingham; J. Carlton, Salford; and S. 
Morley, London, with power to add to their number, and to hold a meeting at 
Birmingham—Rev. J. Ely to be convener. The adoption of this report was moved 
by the Rev. John Hunt, Brixton; seconded by the Rev. R. Slate, Preston; and 
unanimously agreed to. 

XIX. The Rev. T. Binney, of London, presented and moved the following 
resolution, as the recommendation of the Committee on Mr. Sherman’s papers 
relating to Benefit Societies, which having been seconded by the Rev. F. Watts, 
was agreed to unanimously :—That the paper on Benefit Societies, together with 
the tables presented by the Rev. James Sherman, be received, and be remitted to 
the original committee on that subject, to be considered and revised for publication ; 
as also that the Rev. R. Ashton, of Putney, be added to that Committee. 

The Rev. A. Wells presented the following 
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Memorial on the proposed publication of a Monthly Magazine, price one penny, under 
the sanction of this Union. 

At a meeting of your Committee, specially summoned to consider the proposal 
now reported, and held on Tuesday, the 23rd of September, the secretaries were 
instructed to report and recommend to this Autumnal meeting as follows :— 

The experience and observation connected with the management of ‘‘ The Christian 
Witness,” having brought forcibly before the attention of the Editor the want of a 
still cheaper and more elementary magazine, to test his own views on the subject, 
the editor, by announcement in “The Witness,” invited communications from cor- 
respondents respecting the project, and received numerous letters expressive of 
warm approval and encouragement. Thus sustained, the editor of “The Witness” 
submitted the proposal to your Committee in the following form :— 

1. That a penny monthly Magazine, containing one sheet in 32mo., be commenced 
with the ensuing year 1846. 

2. That its contents be for the most part of a directly religious character, but 
not exclusive of elementary articles on denominational principles and benevolent 
objects. 

3. That the editor of “The Witness” undertake to conduct this proposed 
magazine for one year as an experiment, without remuneration, in case of failure. 

4. That the connexion of the proposed cheaper magazine with this Union be, in 
all respects, the same as in the case of “ The Christian Witness.” 

5. That whatever profits may accrue, shall be added to those of “ The Christian 
Witness,” in augmentation of the Aged Ministers’ Fund. 

These proposals of the editor of “‘ The Witness,” sustained by various representa- 
tions, showing the want of suitable channels through which to inform and influence 
the minds of those among our people whose means for purchasing, and leisure for 
reading books, are very limited; and also by the exhibition of various specimens 
of periodical publications, on general literature, issued at one penny a number, of 
great interest and of surprising extent for so low a price, were maturely considered 
by the Committee, and in the result it was agreed to report and recommend Dr. 
Campbell’s proposal thus explained for the adoption of this meeting. 

On which it was moved, by the Rev. J. W. Bodley, of Rochford, Essex ; seconded 
by the Rev. George Verrall, of Bromley, Kent; and after a statement by the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, agreed to :-— 

XX. That this meeting sanctions the proposal for the publication of a monthly 
magazine, price one penny, as recommended by the Committee of the Union in the 
memorial now presented, and directs the Committee to co-operate with the editor 
of “The Christian Witness” for that object accordingly. 

The Rey. John Blackburn then stated to the Assembly his intention to retire from 
the editorship of “‘ The Congregational Magazine” at the close of the present year, 
with the hope that in other hands the work will be continued and advanced to 
embrace the higher departments of Biblical and theological literature. Mr. Black- 
burn felt called on to make this announcement to the Assembly, because this 
magazine had been appointed, at the commencement of this Union, the accredited 
organ of its public communications, and had previously been the medium of the 
various discussions and appeals in which the Union originated. Upon this commu- 
nication the Rev. Dr. Hamilton moved; the Rev. Dr. Redford seconded; and the 
Assembly unanimously and cordially adopted :— 

XXI. That the thanks of the Assembly be affectionately presented to the Rev. 
John Blackburn for his long and faithful labours as editor of “ The Congregational 
Magazine,” and for the good service rendered by him in that department to the 
denomination at large, and especially to this Union. 

XXII. The Rev. Dr. Raffles presented the following list of names as recommended 
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to form the book committee suggested in the paper on our denominational litera- 
ture:—the Revs. Dr. Bennett, J. Blackburn, Dr. Harris, Dr. W. Smith, and A. 
Wells; and B. Hanbury and W. A. Hankey, Esqs., with power to add to their 
number. This recommendation was adopted, and the committee constituted accord- 
ingly, on the motion of the Rev. J. Hunt, seconded by the Rev. R. Ainslie. 

XXIII. The Rev. A. Wells then presented, not as from the Committee, but as a 
personal contribution in aid of the proceedings, a paper entitled, “ Considerations 
on the importance of originating new churches, likely to become self-sustained, 
both in towns and country districts, as well as of assisting such as cannot reach 
self-support, and on the best plans to secure these objects.” On the motion of the 
Rey. J. A. James, seconded by the Rev. R. Slate, this document was referred to the 
committee on a better system of contributions. (See No. XVIII.) 

XXIV. Malachi Fisher, Esq., of Blandford, moved, and the Rev. J. Edmonds, of 
St. Helens, seconded—That all the papers presented to this Seventh Autumnal 
Assembly of the Union, at its second and third morning sessions, as well as those 
connected with the public proceedings of the three evening meetings, be printed 
under the direction of the Committee in concert with the writers of those documents, 
to all of whom the Assembly offers the thanks so justly due for their able and 
successful services. 

XXV. The Rev. Dr. Hamilton moved, the Rev. J. A. James seconded, and the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles submitted to the meeting,—That the Assembly feels its cordial 
thanks to be most justly due to its Chairman, the Rev. J. Burnet, for the great 
ability with which he has presided over the proceedings of its morning sessions, 
and therefore now presents to him its respectful and affectionate acknowledgments. 
This motion having been adopted with hearty and unanimous consent, was suitably 
responded to by the Chairman. 

The Rev. R. Ainslie, and S. Morley, Esq., on behalf of the Board for General 
Education, much wished to obtain the judgment of the Assembly on the position of 
the Board in relation to the Borough-road Normal School for training teachers, 
since the receipt by the committee of that institution of Government grants in aid 
of its funds. It was, however, found impracticable to give a question so difficult 
and delicate proper consideration in a short and hurried period, at the close of 
meetings so lengthened and laborious. The sentiment, though not embodied as a 
distinct and formal resolution, seemed to be unanimous, that the committee of the 
Board might he safely intrusted to make whatever provisional arrangements may be 
found necessary, until in May next the whole subject can receive full consideration. 

The doxology was sung; the Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, offered prayer; and 
the Chairman pronounced the benediction ; with which worship the morning sessious 
of the Assembly ended. 

After dinner in the large room of the Corn Exchange, the Rev. R. Fletcher, of 
Manchester, in the chair, the following resolution, moved by the Rev. Algernon 
Wells, and seconded and put by the Rev. John Burnet, was carried with every 
feeling and proof of the most perfect cordiality :-— 

XXVI. That the warm and grateful thanks of this Assembly are deeply due, and 
are hereby affectionately tendered, to the churches and pastors of Manchester for 
their most hospitable and brotherly welcome of all brethren from a distance attend- 
ing this Seventh Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational Union, and for their 
efficient arrangements to secure the fullest practicable success of the various pro- 
ceedings, both select and public. To the Manchester committee of arrangements, 
to the Rey. Messrs. Fletcher and Poore, and to Joseph Grave, Esq., the officers of 
that committee, the distinct acknowledgments of the Assembly are as cordially given 
as they have been well deserved by their indefatigable and successful services. 
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The evening meeting of Thursday, the 16th of October, to explain publicly the 
objects and constitution of the Union, was held in Moseley-street Chapel, the Rev. 
Dr. Halley’s. In the absence of Sir C. E. Smith, Bart., whose services as chairman 
had been requested and hoped for, but whose regret at his inability to attend was 
expressed to the meeting, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, was called to the chair. 
Prayer was conducted by the Rev. Patrick Thomson, of Chatham. An explanatory 
paper was read by Rev. A. Wells. 

Moved by the Rev. John Burnet, of Camberwell, London; seconded by the Rev. 
Arthur Tidman, of London; and adopted unanimously :— 

XXVII. 1. That this meeting, while firmly maintaining the independency of 
every Congregational church for its internal government, perceives also the eminent 
advantages to be derived from their union for interest and objects common to them 
all, and approves the constitution of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, because it secures a confederation of churches without infringement of their 
independency. 

Moved by the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham ; seconded by the Rev. John 
Blackburn, of London ; and adopted unanimously :— 

XXVIII. 2. That after an experience of fifteen years, the friends of this Union 
have great cause for gratitude and satisfaction on reviewing the harmony, useful- 
ness, and unexceptionable character of its proceedings, and the constantly increasing 
confidence it has obtained from the churches and their pastors; and the present 
meeting would encourage its committee and officers to carry vigorously forward the 
work confided to them, cheered by the hope that it will prove a lasting benefit to 
the denomination at large. 

Moved by the Rev. Thomas Haynes, of Bristol; seconded by the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, B.A., of Norwich; and adopted unanimously :— 

XXIX. 3. That this meeting perceives in the present and prospective aspect of 
affairs, both in the church and in the world, the strongest considerations to induce 
every denomination of Christians to adopt vigorous measures, in a wise and devout 
spirit, for securing the greatest attainable internal union, strength, and prosperity, 
with a view to the duties and dangers of these important times, and hails this 
extended Union of the Independent churches as well adapted to promote that great 
end in respect to our own denomination. 

The hymn commencing “ Blest be the dear uniting love,” was then sung, and 
with the benediction pronounced by the Chairman this series of memorable meetings 
was closed, amidst the grateful and joyful emotions of many hearts. 


Thus we have put before our readers, in the briefest possible space, the official 
records of the Autumnal Meeting at Manchester; but assuredly they cannot convey 
to those brethren who were not permitted to be present, an adequate idea of this 
most memorable assembly. 

1. In the number of its attendants, it surpassed any preceding meeting of the 
Union in London or the provinces. This is in part to be attributed to the fact, 
that Manchester is the capital of the manufacturing district, and that within a 
radius of seventy miles from it may be found many of our largest and most pros- 
perous churches. The generous hospitality of the pastors and churches, which led 
them to issue special invitations to the meeting, doubtless induced many to attend ; 
and assuredly their expectations were not disappointed. On the first day, the mem- 
bers of the Conference were entertained at the homes of their kind hosts, and on 
the last two, public dinners were provided at the spacious Corn Exchange, at which 
we presume each day not less than five hundred gentlemen sat down. ‘The lay gen- 
tlemen present from London, Liverpool, Leeds, and other towns, as well as those resi- 
dent in Manchester, added much to the interest of the meetings. Itis a good symptom 
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of improvement amongst us, when gentlemen will leave their mercantile and magis- 
terial duties for a time to take counsel together with their pastors for the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ. The laborious efforts of our. brethren, R. Fletcher 
and Poore, to give completeness to all the well-conceived arrangements, deserve 
the grateful acknowledgments of every member of the Union. 

2. The exhibition of a beautiful work of art added to the interest of the occasion. 
“The Independents are a people,” as Dr. Merle D’Aubigné has observed, “ who 
have a history.” But, hitherto, they have not availed themselves of the pencil or 
the chisel to illustrate the heroic deeds of their great ancestors. Mr. Agnew, the 
enterprising publisher of Manchester, has employed a distinguished member of the 
Royal Academy to paint a splendid picture of The Independents asserting liberty of 
conscience in the Westminster Assembly of Divines. The artist has chosen the 
moment when Philip Nye is addressing the president—declaring the judgment of 
the Independent brethren for universal liberty of conscience, to the manifest alarm 
of Henderson and the other Scotch Commissioners, and to the evident satisfaction 
of Sir Harry Vane, Selden, Cromwell, &c. The greatest care has been used to 
secure portraits; the figures are admirably grouped: the Jerusalem chamber is 
faithfully depicted, and the whole scene must interest every beholder. This large 
historical picture was placed in one of the rooms of the Roby Schools, during the 
sittings of the Union, and yielded great delight to every spectator. A fine and 
costly engraving is about to be made from it, and we doubt not but it will be highly 
popular, both in Great Britain and the United States. 

3. The spirit of brotherly forbearance and love, was another pleasing circumstance 
in the meeting. Subjects arose on which there was uot entire agreement, and some 
things occurred which, in a meeting differently constituted, might have produced 
collision. But there was a spirit of moderation, forbearance, and brotherly kindness 
which happily secured great unanimity ; and the proceedings will long be remem- 
bered for their practical importance and delightful harmony. 


ORDINATIONS, &c. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the 23rd and 24th of July, a public recognition of 
the Rev. Hugh Jones as minister of the Congregational church, Lammas-street, Car- 
marthen, took place in that chapel. The service commenced on Wednesday evening 
at six o’clock, the reading and prayer by the Rev. E. Jones, Ffynnonbedr, when the 
Rev. Messrs. Harris, of Mould, Williams, of Bethlehem, and Davies, of Glandur, 
preached. On Thursday evening, at half-past six, reading and prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Pierce, of Liverpool; when the Rev. Messrs. Rees, of Manygroes, and Rees, of 
Penmain, preached. At ten, reading and prayer by the Rev. Mr. James, of Lany- 
bree ; the Rev. Mr. Jones, of Saron, invoked the Divine blessing on the minister and 
the church. The Rev. D. Davies, theological tutor of the Presbyterian College in 
this town, put the questions, when the deacon declared and expounded the election 
of the church, and Mr. Jones his acceptance of the office assigned by that call; 
subsequently the Rev. Messrs. Jones, of Bridgend, Davies, tutor of Brecon College, 
(in English,) and Davies, of Cardigan, preached. At three, the Rev. Mr. H. W. Jones 
(Baptist) read and prayed; the Rev. Messrs. Pierce, of Liverpool, S. Roberts, of 
Lanbrymair, and Griffiths, of Horeb, preached. At half-past six, reading and prayer 
by the Rev. H. Hughes (Wesleyan,) the Rev. Messrs. Morgams, of Samma, Roberts 
and Hughes, of Dowlais, preached. The ministers in an emphatic manner testified 
their esteem for, and confidence in, the ministerial capacity of Mr. Jones. 


The Rev. J. Jones, late of Capel Helyg, Carnarvonshire, where he performed his 
ministerial duties during a period of thirteen years with great faithfulness and 
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usefulness, at the cordial and unanimous invitation of the Independent church at 
Barmouth, Merionethshire, removed thither last May: and on the 17th of August 
he was publicly recognised, when a portion of the Holy Scripture was read, and 
prayer offered publicly by Mr. T. Davies, of Dolgelley; the Rev. Edw. Davies, of 
Penstreet, after describing the character of a Christian church, asked the usual 
questions, and the Rev. E. Evans, of Maentwrog (late Barmouth,) offered up a spe- 
cial prayer for the church and its new pastor; the Rev. H. Lloyd, of Towyn, gave a 
most impressive charge to the minister, and the Rev. C. Jones, of Dolgelley, addressed 
the church and congregation. Sermons were preached in the evening by the Revs. 
J. Thomas, of Shrewsbury, and E. Griffiths, of Llanegryn. Mr. Jones’s prospects of 
usefulness would be encouraging, were it not for the debt on the ehapel; £200 of 
the £327 remaining, must be paid up before the close of the year. 


On Thursday, the 3rd of July, Mr. James Spencer, M.A., of the University of 
Aberdeen, and of Highbury College, London, was solemnly ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the Congregational church assembling in George-street Chapel, Oxford. 
The Rev. Joseph Tyso, Baptist minister, Wallingford, commenced the services with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. George Legge, LL.D., of Leicester, 
delivered a powerful discourse on the principles of Nonconformity, from Exodus 
xii. 26. The Rev. W. Woolley, of Pangbourne, Berks, asked the usual questions, and 
the Rev. Wm. Legge, B.A., of Reading, offered the ordination prayer ; after which the 
Rey. Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College, gave a faithful charge to the newly- 
ordained pastor, from 1 Tim. iii. 13; and the Rev. S. Lepine, of Abingdon, con- 
cluded with prayer. In the evening the Rev. John Morison, D.D., LL.D., of Chel- 
sea, delivered an eloquent address to the people from Coloss. iv. 10. 


On Wednesday, August 20, the Rev. V’. S. Ball was ordained, as pastor of the 
Congregational church, Cadenham, Hampshire. The Rev. Thos. Adkins delivered 
the introductory discourse, and proposed the usual questions; the Rev. T. P. Bull, of 
Newport Pagnell, offered the ordination prayer ; the Rev. John Reynolds, of Romsey, 
gave a charge to the minister, founded on 1 Tim. iv. 16. In the evening of the 
same day the Rev. John Frost, of Cotton End, preached to the people from the words 
of Moses to the children of Israel, when he said in reference to Joshua, “‘ Encourage 
him.” Cadenham is one of the most prosperous stations of the Home Missionary 
Society, and situated on the borders of Fonert, affords every possible opportunity for 
the exercise of Christian devotedness and untiring zeal. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


As doubtless it will be observed by our readers, (page 837) that the Editor of this 
magazine has publicly announced his intention to retire from his periodical literary 
labours at the close of the present year, so it is due to them to announce that this 
work will be continued, under a slight modification, by gentlemen whose sound 
scholarship, practical literary skill, and abundant resources, cannot fail to make this 
journal in every respect, what it ought to be, as a representative of the opinions and 
feelings of the Congregational churches. The number for December will Not BE A 
DOUBLE ONE as aforetime, but will contain the usual Index, Title-page, &c., together 


with the Editor’s valedictory address, and the prospectus of the New Series, which, ‘ 


it is confidently hoped, will have a circulation far exceeding that possessed by the 
present journal. 





YUM 


